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Conestoga  receives  new  software  package 


By  Laura  Nahls 

Conestoga  College  was  one  of 
seven  educational  institutions  that 
received  softwate  packages  from 
Computervision  Corporation,  of 
Bedford,  Mass.,  and  Tryllium  In- 
dustries Inc.  of  Cambridge,  Ont. 

The  presentation  was  made  at 
Conestoga’s  Ckwn  campus  on  Feb.  2 1 . 

The  CAD/CAM  software  is  a 3-D 
and  2-D  design  and  drafting  pack- 
age that  offers  fully  integrated  de- 
sign-th  rough-manufacturing 
technology. 

The  presentation,  at  Conestoga’s 
Doon  campus,  was  hosted  by  the 
the  faculty  of  applied  arts,  business 
and  technology. 

In  September  1993,  the  two  com- 
panies announced  they  were  hold- 
ing a competition  to  determine 
which  schools  had  engineering  pro- 
grams that  would  benefit  most  from 
their  software  package. 

Gordon  Hobbs,  president  of 
Tryllium  Industries,  said  each  insti- 
tution was  requested  to  submit  a 
one-page  letter  outlining  why  they 
would  want  this  software  and  how 
they  would  plan  to  use  it. 

•‘We  tried  to  pick  those  institu- 
tions with  an  existing  program,  or 
planning  to  adopt  a program,  that 
would  give  the  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  really  learn  about  ad- 


vanced manufacturing  technol- 
ogy,” Hobbs  said. 

Cambridge  Liberal  MP,  Janko 
Peric,  said  his  government  prom- 
ised in  the  recent  federal  election 
campaign  to  put  more  emphasis  on 
education. 

“We  are  here  today  to  support  the 
co-operation  between  education 
and  industry.  Through  government 
initiatives,  we  must  try  to  expose 
students  to  the  types  of  systems 
Canada  must  apply  to  meet  global 
competition  head-on,”  Peric  said. 

Mitchell  Wawzonek,  a mechani- 
cal programs  instructor,  accepted 
the  software  on  behalf  of  Con- 
estoga. He  said  plans  for  the  soft- 
ware are  indefinite.  “Now  that  it’s 
here,  we  can  take  a better  look  at  it 
and  see  what  it  has  to  offer.” 

Wawzonek  said  he  doesn’t  know 
whether  the  package  will  be  put  to 
use  in  day  programs  or  whether  it  is 
more  applicable  in  training  and  de- 
velopment. “This  will  be  decided 
more  by  local  industry  demand.  If 
we  have  enough  businesses  in  the 
area  that  use  this  particular  soft- 
ware, we  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  provide  training.” 

Tryllium  Industries  offered  each 
institution  a proposed  curriculum 
for  training  students  on  their  soft- 
ware, that  includes  24  hours  of 
classroom  instruction  and  60  hours 


of  laboratory  work. 

Wawzonek  said  the  curriculum 
has  some  good  points,  “but  any  cur- 
riculum changes  are  driven  in  other 
ways  — most  importantly  from  our 
program  advisory  committee.” 


Any  changes  would  have  to  have 
the  endorsement  of  that  committee. 

“However,  we  are  really  pleased 
to  have  the  donation  because  it  does 
open  additional  doors,”  he  added. 

Other  engineering  schools  to  re- 


ceive the  package  include  Mo- 
hawk, Niagara  and  Sheridan  com- 
munity colleges.  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  University  of 
Waterloo  and  University  of  Wind- 
sor. 


Alcohol  awareness  week  promotes  safe  break 


By  Julie  Cooper 

Safe  Break  was  the  theme,  but 
drinking  responsibly  was  the  focus 
during  Boon’s  Alcohol  Awareness 
Week  held  Feb.  2 1 -25. 

The  purpose  of  Alcohol  Aware- 
ness Week,  organized  by  the  Doon 
Student  Association  (DSA),  was  to 
raise  awareness  about  the  dangers 
of  alcohol  abuse  and  to  promote 
responsible  drinking. 

During  the  campaign,  informa- 
tion pamphlets  supplied  by  Moth- 
ers Against  Drunk  Driving 
(MADD),  the  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  (ARF)  and  the  Ministry 
of  the  Attorney  General,  were 
made  available  to  the  college  com- 
munity. Alcohol  is  a serious  social 
and  health  problem.  According  to 
MADD,  about  one  in  10  drinkers 
becomes  an  alcoholic. 

Statistics  Canada  shows  that  in 
1988,  2,828  deaths  were  directly 
attributable  to  alcohol.  And  in  that 
same  year,  an  estimated  13,870 
more  deaths,  were  indirectly 
caused  by  alcohol. 

“Drinking  is  OK  as  long  as  it’s 
done  in  moderation.  People  have  to 
know  their  limits.  When  they  go 
over  their  limit  that’s  when  they  get 
into  trouble  with  their  schooling, 
their  friends,”  said  Becky  Boertien, 


DSA  activities  co-ordinator.  Re- 
sponsible drinking,  said  Boertien, 
entails  moderate  alcohol  consump- 
tion, not  drinking  and  driving,  and 
practising  safe  sex  while  drinking. 
According  to  ARF,  sensible  drink- 
ing does  not  interfere  with  a 
person’s  health,  job,  studies,  rela- 
tionships, safety  or  the  safety  of 
others.  Sensible  drinking  should 
complement  your  lifestyle,  not  un- 
dermine it. 

ARF  encourages  people  to  forgo 
daily  drinking  and  to  limit  alco- 
holic consumption  to  three  (fe- 
male) or  four  (male)  drinks  per  day. 
But  “some  people  just  can’t  seem 
to  drink  responsibly,”  said  Marilyn 
Fischer,  head  nurse  at  Boon’s 
health  services. 

“A  lot  of  students  have  peer  pres- 
sure and  that’s  a really  big  thing  — 
that  they  seem  to  have  to  drink  as 
much  as  their  buddy  and  that’s  the 
sad  part.” 

When  discussing  sensible  drink- 
ing habits,  other  issues  connected 
with  drinking,  such  as  safe  sex  and 
date  rape,  must  be  dealt  with,  said 
Fischer.  Statistics  show  that  one  in 
four  women  will  be  a victim  of 
rape. 

In  a large  number  of  these  inci- 
dents, alcohol  use  by  the  man,  the 
woman,  or  both,  is  part  of  the  sce- 


nario, said  Fischer.  And  because 
alcohol  impairs  judgement,  many 
students  may  not  practise  safe  sex, 
putting  them  at  risk  for  sexually 
transmitted  diseases,  HIV  or  an  un- 
wanted pregnancy.  Free  condoms 
are  available  in  the  health  services 
office  for  anyone  who  wants  one, 
said  Fischer.  “All  they  have  to  do  is 
just  come  and  get  it  and  leave.  They 
don’t  have  to  ask  for  them.”  As 
well,  anyone  experiencing  alcohol 
or  alcohol-related  problems  can 
seek  help  at  health  services,  said 
Fischer.  “If  they  want  to  pursue 
legal  action  or  counselling  on  an 
ongoing  basis,  we  would  certainly 
see  that  they  got  that.” 

For  Safe  Break  week,  the  DSA 
worked  with  a Toronto-based  orga- 
nization called  Bacchus,  said 
Boertien,  which  provides  informa- 
tion on  alcohol  to  universities  and 
colleges. 

Bacchus  is  the  oldest  alcohol 
awareness  movement  in  North 
America,  committed  to  the  educa- 
tion, training  and  support  of  post- 
secondary students  with  regards  to 
healthy  lifestyles  and  responsible 
decision  making. 

Bacchus  encourages  colleges  and 
universities  to  hold  an  alcohol 
awareness  week  prior  to  March 
break,  Boertien  said. 


DSA  addresses  brew-haha 


By  Jason  Schneider 

In  a last-minute  meeting  be- 
fore reading  week,  the  Doon 
Student  Association  executive 
decided  in  favor  of  issuing  a 
$150  grant  to  the  beer-brewing 
club. 

The  grant  was  not  forthcoming 
after  the  club’s  initial  applica- 
tion because  DSA  members 
were  concerned  about  giving 
money  to  a group  involved  in 
producing  alcoholic  beverages. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  they  want 
the  club  just  so  they  can  drink 
cheap  beer,”  said  treasurer 
Paula  Sossi. 

Financial  co-ordinator  Irene 
da  Rosa  concurred  by  saying, 
“If  I,  as  a student,  knew  that  my 
$54  activity  fee  was  going  to- 
ward some  guys  to  drink  beer. 
I’d  be  angry.” 

Pub  manager  Tony  Domingos 
defended  the  club’s  right  to  a 
grant,  saying  they  met  all  the 
criteria  involved  in  an  applica- 
tion, which  includes  an  activi- 
ties budget. 

“It’s  not  a drinking  club,  it’s  a 
brewing  club,”  Domingos  said. 


“Brewing  is  considered  a hobby 
and  at  the  moment  we  do  not 
have  any  procedure  in  our 
guidelines  to  deny  a brewing 
club  money.” 

The  club’s  budget  consists  of 
$60  for  the  purchase  of  bottles, 
$240  for  the  production  of  three 
batches  of  beer  and  $230  for  a 
tour  of  the  Upper  Canada  brew- 
ing facility  in  Toronto. 

Another  DSA  concern  was  the 
school’s  responsibility  for  the 
club  in  case  of  an  accident  in- 
volving alcohol  and  a club 
member. 

“We  put  on  alcohol  awareness 
weeks,  so  promoting  a brewing 
club  just  doesn’t  look  right,” 
Sossi  said. 

Domingos  assured  everyone 
that,  “once  they  get  the  stuff 
they’ve  made  to  their  homes, 
it’s  not  our  responsibility.” 
Sossi  then  raised  the  motion  to 
give  the  grant  as  long  as  the 
money  is  used  to  pay  for  the 
Upper  Canada  tour. 

The  motion  was  carried  on  the 
guarantee  that  the  club  will  book 
the  tour  before  they  begin  brew- 
ing beer. 
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Big  Brother  will  always 

be  watching  you 

George  Orwell  saw  it 
coming  in  1 984,  but  I’m 
still  trying  to  figure  out  when 
we  gave  up  responsibility  for 
our  own  lives. 

If  you  believe  what  you 
hear,  violent  crime  is  the  fault 
of  a bad  economy  and  bad 
TV,  not  some  basic  fault  of  human  nature. 

We  have  adopted  a victim  mentality,  perceiving  ourselves  as 
helpless  pawns  of  the  mass  media  machine. 

The  resulting  paranoia  has  created  a new  line  of  warped  thought 
with  a whole  new  lexicon  of  terms.  Orwell  called  them 
thoughtcrime  and  doublespeak,  we  call  them  political  correctness 
and  inclusive  language. 

The  new  maxim  has  become:  I may  not  agree  with  what  you  say, 
and  I’ll  fight  to  the  death  for  my  right  not  to  hear  it. 

A lot  of  people  have  bought  into  the  lie,  choosing  to  believe  that 
our  capacity  for  evil  would  be  greatly  reduced  if  we  spent  a few 
sensory-deprived  hours  with  a large  purple  dinosaur,  like  Barney. 

Wake  up  people.  We  live  in  a world  where  teenage  hookers  turn 
$20  tricks  to  buy  crack  and  pre-schoolers  pack  handguns  with  their 
lunches. 

You  don’t  have  to  leave  this  city  to  find  it,  and  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  last  night’s  episode  of  NYPD  Blue. 

When  a five-year-old  bums  the  house  down  and  his  mother  blames 
MTV;  when  rap  singer  Ice-T  agrees  to  yank  a song  because  “polit- 
ical action”  groups  don’t  like  it  and  when  your  local  cable  company 
starts  censoring  the  news,  these  are  pretty  good  signs  something  has 
gone  very  wrong. 

Two  of  the  biggest  offenders  are  U.S.  president  Bill  Clinton  and 
attorney  general  Janet  Reno,  who  have  launched  a campaign  to 
create  a kinder,  gentler  image  of  Big  Brother. 

Creating  scapegoats  is  nothing  new  for  politicians,  and  the  media 
has  always  been  an  easy  target. 

Getting  people  to  believe  that  cutting  the  amount  of  violence  on 
TV  will  change  anything  is  as  easy  as  selling  chewing  gum. 

We  don’t  care  that  we’re  being  manipulated  anymore,  we  just  want 
to  be  entertained  in  the  process. 

It’s  easier  to  hide  the  truth  now  than  ever  before,  mostly  because 
we  don’t  know  it  when  we  hear  it  anyway. 

Freedom  of  expression  is  not  negotiable.  As  writers,  musicians, 
artists  — as  human  beings  — it’s  more  important  to  be  honest  about 
what  we  think  than  it  is  to  worry  about  what  other  people  think  of 
it.  Once  you  surrender  that  right,  you  cease  to  exist. 

Censorship  is  more  than  a delusion,  it’s  a retrogressive,  cancerous 
trend. 

A .society  survives  on  the  open  exchange  of  information,  not  by 
sticking  its  head  in  the  sand. 

The  next  time  someone  tells  you  that  your  ideas,  words,  or  work 
are  contrary  to  the  public  good,  tell  them  to  go  to  hell. 

V ^ > 




Letters  to  the  editor 

Spoke  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor.  If  you  have  a beef,  or  an 
opinion,  please  send  it  in.  Spoke  reserves  the  right  to  edit  letters  to  fit 
space,  and  to  remove  any  libellous  statements.  Your  letter  must  be 
signed,  and  include  your  program  and  year  for  verification.  Send  let- 
ters to  the  Spoke  office.  Room  4B 15,  Doon  campus. 

Spoke,  Conestoga  College, 

299  Doon  Valley  Dr.,  Room  4B15 
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Telephone:  748-5366 
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Winter  season  is 

Thank  goodness  it’s  almost 
spring. 

This  has  been  the  longest,  coldest, 
darkest  and  snowiest  winter  in  my 
30-something  memory. 

The  winter  blues  started  about 
Halloween  and  they  are  still  kick- 
ing around. 

The  winter  blues  aren’t  a figment 
of  my  imagination,  they  are  some- 
thing tangible  that  medical  experts 
call  S.A.D.  (Season  Affective  Dis- 
order). 

If  you  feel  fatigued,  become  de- 
pressed and  sleep  more  than  usual 
during  the  winter  months,  you  are 
probably  reacting  to  reduced  levels 
of  sunlight,  which  can  disrupt  body 
rhythms. 

The  experts  don’t  realize  that  I am 
not  just  sad  and  blue  — I’m  frus- 
trated and  just  plain  mad. 

When  the  alarm  goes  off  at  5:45 
a.m.  and  it’s  unnecessary  to  hide 
my  head  under  the  covers  because 
it’s  as  dark  in  my  room  as  it  is'under 
there,  I am  mad. 


often  sickening 

State  Psychiatric  Hospital,  recom- 
mend an  extra  hour  of  exposure  to 
florescent  light  a day  to  alleviate 
the  winter  blues. 

You  can  even  purchase  a flores- 
cent hat  that  will  beam  light  onto 
your  skull  the  entire  time  you’re 
wearing  it. 

No  thanks;  I don’t  look  good  in  a 
hat. 

Canadian  fitness  guru,  Charlene 
Prickett,  says  increasing  the 
amount  of  endorphines  in  the  sys- 
tem will  help  overcome  S.A.D. 
symptoms. 

Endorphines  are  those  wonderful 
things  your  body  creates  when  you 
partake  of  vigorous  exercise,  sex- 
ual activity  and  chocolate. 

Well  maybe;  there  are  worse  ways 
to  pass  the  time. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  only  one 
sure  cure  for  S.A.D.,  mad  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  the  winter 
blues  — and  that  is  spring. 

I just  hope  I can  hang  in  there  for 
a couple  more  weeks. 


By  Laura  Nahls 


When  I leave  for  school  in  the 
dark  and  come  home  in  the  dark,  I 
am  mad. 

When  I go  to  warm  up  the  car  to 
melt  the  ice  from  the  windows  and 
find  I can’t  get  into  the  car  because 
the  doors  are  frozen  shut,  I am  mad. 

When  I try  to  enjoy  our  great  Ca- 
nadian winter  by  attempting  to  go 
skiing  and  my  fingers  are  so  numb 
they  won’t  hold  the  poles,  I am 
mad. 

When  my  heating  bill  for  three 
months  costs  as  much  as  a week  for 
two  in  Bermuda,  I am  mad. 

So  what  can  turn  around  the  win- 
ter blues? 

The  experts  at  the  Winter  Depres- 
sion Program,  at  the  New  York 


Accidents  are  sometimes  entertaining 


It’s  amazing  what  I’ll  do  to  get  a 
story  idea.  In  sheer  desperation, 

I committed  a traffic  violation  pun- 
ishable by  a fine  and  three  points 
deducted  from  my  driving  record. 

All  to  get  something  fresh  to  write 
about . . . 

I’ll  make  no  excuses  for  my  acci- 
dent because  it  was  my  fault.  I just  wish  there  hadn’t 
been  a car  coming  when  I made  a left  turn  without 
looking. 

I wouldn’t  be  so  upset  if  his  car  wasn’t  damaged.  But 
alas,  cars  aren’t  made  like  they  used  to  be.  His  little 
1 986  Chevrolet  hit  my  massive  1 984  Fifth  Avenue  and 
practically  tore  his  bumper  right  off.  My  car  came  out 
without  a scratch,  except  for  the  fact  that  a chunk  of  his 
cheap  plastic  bumper  was  embedded  in  my  car. 

When  the  police  arrived,  1 learned  that  sitting  in  the 
back  of  a Waterloo  regional  police  cruiser  is  an  adven- 
ture in  itself. 

Comfortable,  spacious,  and  even  a thick  plexiglass 
shield  to  protect  the  officer  from  his  passengers. 
Equipped  with  the  latest  in  computer  technology,  it  is 
a down-sized  Knight  Rider  car  minus  the  annoying 
voice. 

To  my  chagrin,  the  system  was  down,  apparently  due 
to  inclement  weather.  The  officer  commented  that  if 


By  Blair 
Matthews 


either  of  us  were  driving  with  a 
suspended  license,  or  were  wanted 
for  any  convictions,  we’d  get  off 
Scot-free. 

That  didn’t  work  in  my  favor  be- 
cause  I was  clean  as  a whistle. 

The  officer  then  asked  for  both 
sides  of  the  story. 

The  man  who  hit  me  told  his  side  without  fabrication. 
For  some  reason,  I think  he  even  tried  his  best  to  make 
it  sound  like  he  shared  the  blame. 

Then  came  my  turn.  I told  it  the  way  it  was,  the  way 
I’ve  been  trained  to.  Had  I used  my  expert  BS  tech- 
niques, I might  have  got  off.  But  I knew  I was,  without 
a doubt,  responsible  for  the  mishap. 

I’ve  decided  I’m  just  a little  too  honest.  I say  this 
because  as  the  officer  was  filling  out  my  ticket,  he  told 
me  he  appreciated  my  honesty  — he  said  it  was  very 
refreshing. 

Just  when  I thought  my  honesty  had  somehow 
charmed  this  man,  he  handed  me  the  $90  charge  and 
read  it  aloud  from  his  little  book,  the  Highway  Traffic 
Act. 

On  my  way  out  of  the  police  cruiser,  I commented 
that  I had  never  been  in  a police  car  before  and  that  this 
would  make  one  hell  of  a column.  He  agreed,  but  asked 
me  not  to  try  and  top  it  next  time. 
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Students  should  clean  up  their  act 


Third-year  broadcasting  student  Steve  Fitzsimmons  straps  on 
the  goalie  pads  to  take  his  turn  in  net  for  a shootout  in  the 
main  cafeteria  Feb.  24.  (Photo  by  Craig  McLay) 


Students  must  vote 


I am  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
Rodeway  Suites  housekeeping  staff 
are  complaining  about  the  condi- 
tion of  some  students’  rooms. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  look  around 
the  halls  of  the  college  to  see  how 
concerned  with  cleanliness  these 
people  are. 

1 am  appalled  when  I see  students 
tossing  garbage  out  of  their  lockers 
onto  the  floor,  even  when  there  is  a 
garbage  pail  only  a few  steps  away! 
One  sees  the  same  when  one  looks 
around  any  of  the  cafeterias!  I have 
actually  seen  students  sweep  the 
previous  occupant’s  garbage  off  the 
table  and  onto  the  floor! 

I do  not  know  about  the  men’s 
washrooms,  but  the  state  of  the  var- 
ious women’s  washrooms  is  sick- 
ening. 

Some  of  these  students  can’t  be 
bothered  to  ensure  their  used  paper 
towels  get  in  the  recepticles!  I also 
see  paper  towels  left  in  the  sinks, 
toilet  paper  strewn  on  the  floor  and 
some  people  do  not  yet  know  how 
to  properly  flush  the  toilets! 


When  are  people  of  all  ages  going 
to  wake  up  and  smell  the  coffee? 

In  his  Feb.  21  column,  Jason 
Schneider  seemed  to  promote  the 
idea  that  one  should  do  nothing  and 
feed  off  the  system  instead  of  striv- 
ing for  better. 

He  said  people  his  age  “deserve  to 
slack  off  in  our  lives  when  we  know 
we  will  probably  never  get  the  job 
we  want,  never  own  a house,  never 
meet  that  perfect  mate.” 

Whew!  I can  assure  Mr.  Schnei- 
der that  goals  are  zero  unless  his 
attitude  changes. 

Y ou  don’t  deserve  to  slack  off  any 
more  than  anyone  else,  as  if  this 
was  a desirable  activity.  I feel  pity 
for  those  poor  souls  on  this  planet 
who  have  become  conditioned  to 
the  idea  that  avoiding  hard  work  is 
coincident  with  satisfaction. 


1 have  seen  some  really  attractive 
young  ladies  flash  their  hands  by 
the  running  water  so  quickly  that 
they  do  not  appear  to  get  wet.  Do 
these  people  not  understand  that  it 
is  through  poor  hygiene  that  some 
of  the  world’s  worst  illnesses  have 
spread? 

There  is  now  convincing  evidence 
that  “sick  office  syndrome”  is  par- 
tially contributed  to  people  not 
washing  their  hands  properly  after 
going  to  the  washroom,  or  washing 
their  hands  regularly  when  they 
have  a cold  and  are  blowing  their 
noses  constantly.  These  germs  are 
spread  by  communal  use  of  tele- 
phones, computers,  etc. 

It  also  concerns  me  that  so  many, 
and  again  I must  say  it  is  largely  the 
younger  students,  show  such  an 
alarming  lack  of  concern  for  their 
immediate  environment. 

If  they  don’t  care  about  the  phys- 
ical condition  of  the  inside  of  the 
building,  do  they  have  the  same 
lack  of  concern  for  the  overall  en- 
vironment of  our  planet?  If  this  is 


What  a shallow  existence.  Why 
do  people  want  to  squander  their 
precious  lives  in  front  of  the  TV? 

Don’t  people  feel  pride  and  ac- 
complishment at  a job  well  done? 
Aren’t  we  talking  about  self  esteem 
here? 

What  kind  of  “perfect”  mate  will 
Mr.  Schneider  make?  The  sad 
irony  of  this  seemingly  more  prev- 
alent attitude  is  that  it  is  a complaint 
about  itself! 

How  does  Mr.  Schneider  come  up 
with  the  distorted  idea  that  “people 
my  age  have  been  screwed  since 
the  day  we  were  bom.” 

Since  I’ve  been  teaching  here. 
I’ve  never  seen  so  many  crybabies 
driving  the  shiny  cars  that  mummy 
bought  for  school  (funded  largely 
by  the  working  taxpayer)  and  in- 
credulous that  they  might  actually 


the  case,  we  are  doomed  to  die  in 
our  own  garbage  as  surely  as  bacte- 
ria on  a petri  dish. 

Just  because  there  arc  people  at 
the  college  whose  job  it  is  to  keep 
the  buildings  and  grounds  clean, 
docs  not  mean  that  the  rest  of  us  are 
not  also  responsible  for  the  cleanli- 
ness ofourenvironment.  Wcall  use 
the  facilities.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  all  of  us  to  look  after  them. 

I have  heard  one  of  the  sayings  I 
used  when  I was  a teenager:  “it 
wasn’t  my  generation  that  got  us  in 
this  mess.” 

I would  like  to  remind  you  youn- 
ger students  that  you  are  continuing 
the  state  of  affairs  if  you  don’t  do 
something  to  make  things  better. 

There  was  another  saying  from 
the  60s  revolution  days:  “if  you  are 
not  part  of  the  solution,  you  are  part 
of  the  problem.” 

Which  are  you? 

Lou  Ann  Snobelen 
Mechanical  Engineering  & 
Technology,  Robotics  & Auto- 
mation 

adjustment 

have  to  do  some  work  to  pass. 

I don’t  have  any  statistics  but  I’d 
be  willing  to  bet  that  the  per  capita 
ownership  of  cars  by  students  has 
increased  five-fold  since  I attended 
school  at  Conestoga  (I  was  one  of 
those  who  were  “screwed”  too). 

Read  some  history  Mr.  Schnei- 
der. You  might  actually  learn 
something  and  discover  that  while 
things  are  far  from  perfect,  you  live 
in  a time  of  great  affluence. 

The  problem  is  that  people  don’t 
appreciate  anything  which  is  plen- 
tiful, including  their  own  wealth 
and  comfort,  which  has  obviously 
come  to  this  generation  far  too  eas- 
ily. 

Taylor  Morey 
Faculty 

Electronics  Engineering  Tech- 
nology 


As  second  or  third-year  students 
here  at  the  college,  we  all  witnessed 
an  incident  that  was  a total  disgrace. 

If  you  are  from  the  Kitchener  area, 
our  last  local  election  for  city  mayor 
was  a prime  example  of  what  occurs 
at  the  college.  The  turnout  of  voters 
was  so  small,  I can’t  see  how  it  even 
decided  a mayor.  The  turnout  at  the 
college  for  casting  ballots  was  even 
more  of  a disgrace.  The  amount  of 
students  that  voted  from  three  cam- 
puses was  246.  Of  this,  1 58  students 
at  Doon  voted.  The  full-time  enroll- 
ment at  Doon  is  approximately 
3,200  students. 

How  do  you  call  that  an  election  when 
such  a small  amount  of  people  decided 
who  the  president  of  the  DSA? 

Tm  not  knocking  Ron  or  Geoff.  I 


think  they  did  an  excellent  job  and 
I thank  them.  They  tried  to  be  our 
voice  and  succeeded  to  some  de- 
gree. Some  things  were  out  of  their 
control. 

But  the  situation  that  arises  now 
is,  who  will  replace  Geoff  next 
year?  Do  you  care?  Does  it  matter 
to  you?  It  should,  because  you’re 
the  ones  complaining. 

If  the  college  was  perfect  would 
we  need  the  DSA?  Of  course  not, 
but  they  are  our  voice. 

Listen  to  the  speeches!  Who  is 
going  to  do  the  best  job?  Now  that 
you  have  made  your  choice,  VOTE 
for  pete’s  sake.  That’s  all  I’m  asking. 
K.  Rhodey 
Management  Studies 
Second  Year 


Slackers  need  an  attitude 


Counsellor's  Corner 


By  Pat  Trudeau 


Depression 


lifetime. 

■ It  is  different  from  the  rairiy-day  blues,  which  lift ' 
when  the  sun  appears.' Every  day  becomes  an  endur- 
ance test  and  nothing  comes  easily.  A student  who” 
consistently  got  good  grades  slips  to  a D average  and 
just  can’t  undemtand  why. 

Telling  the  difference  " ^ 

TTiere  is  a difference  between  having  a bad  day  and 
having  a bad  life.  Some  depressions  result  naturally 
from  life  circumstances  such  as  loss,  physical  illness 
or  financial  worries  but  they  eventually  lift. 

Sometimes  they  occur  for  no  apparent  reason  and 
feelings  of  hopelessness  and  despair  persist  for 
mnnths. 


“When  was  the  last  lime  you  laugh^?”  I recently 
asked  a student.  “I  can’t  remember,”  she  replied,  but 
recalled  having  cried  every  day  for  a month. 

Recognize  the  symptoms 

She  went  on  to  describe  many  of  the  earmarks  of 
depression:  loss  of  interest  in  anything,  poor  con- 
centration, changes  in  appetite,  insomnia  and  early- 
morning  waking,  profound  sadness  for  no  apparent 
reason,  a pervading  pessimism  and  a loss  of  self- 


Getting  heip 

If  you  are  feeling  depressed,  you  may  need  help  to 
climb  out.  Friends  and  family  can  offer  support, 
encouragement  and  feedback  about  mood  changes 
they  observe.  In  a deep  and  unexplainable  depres- 
sion, they  may  become  exasperated  because  you  are 
not  able  to  respond  to  their  overtures. 

Then  it  is  time  to  consult  a family  physician,  coun- 
sellor, or  therapist. 


confidence. 

She  had  come  for  counselling  because  she  was 
having  trouble  studying  and  thought  she  had  devel- 
oped a memory  deficit  or  learning  disability. 

Who  Is  affected 

Depression  is  real  and  an  estimated  15  per  cent  of 
the  population  will, be  treated  for  it  during  their 


Where  to  look 

Both  Health  Services  and  counsellors  in  Student 
Services  are  available  to  provide  you  with  informa- 
tion and  to  guide  you  toward  community  resources. 

If  you  recognize  signs  of  depression  in  yourself, 
please  book  an  appointment  with  any  of  the  coun- 
sellors to  discuss  your  concerns. 


NHL  Draft  Pool 
Standings  as  of  March  1 

* 1st  Dan  Randall  1 124 

* 2nd  Steve  Straicher  1113 

* 3rd  John  Pinzan  1084 


ELECTIONS  ’94 


Doon  Student  Association  is 
now  accepting  applications 
for  the  following  positions: 

* Director  of  Public  Relations 

* Director  of  Entertainment/ Activities 

* Activities  Assistant 

* Pub  Manager 

More  information  regarding 
these  positions  available  at  the 
DSA  Adminiastration  Office. 


IVOMEN  m TECHNOLOGY 


CONESTOGA  COLLEGE 


MARCH  17th 


STUDENTS  AND  EMPLOYEES 


, Come  and  meet  with  other  women  over  coffee  and  muffins 
for  informal  discussion  and  an  opportunity  to  hear  about  one 
woman’s  experience  of  building  a career, 

GUEST  SPEAKER:  "Judith  Little  of  Little  Brook  Consulting 

PLACE:  Blue  Room  Cafeteria  (comer  tables  by  ^windows) 

TIME:  8:30  am  - 9:30  am 


Here, birdie,  birdie! 

Judy  Hart,  special  needs  assistant,  bears  the  cold  to  give  her 
neighborhood  feathered  friends  a fresh  supply  of  seed  outside 
the  special  needs  office  window. 
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International  students  take  the  long  route  to  education 


By  Jeff  Brinkhof 

For  most  Canadian  students,  all  they  have 
to  do  to  get  a post-secondary  education  is 
save  some  money,  apply  at  their  local  college 
and  hope  they  meet  the  entrance  require- 
ments. 

In  many  countries  it  is  not  this  easy.  For 
some,  travelling  halfway  across  the  world  is 
the  only  option. 

"It’s  a different  situation  in  many  countries 
than  we  have  here,”  said  Larry  Rechsteiner, 
director  of  Conestoga  College’s  interna- 
tional education  office. 

"We  can  accommodate  most  of  the  students 
that  want  post-secondary  education  within 
the  country.  They  (some  countries)  have  a 
limit  on  the  number  of  students  they  can 
accommodate.” 


He  noted  South  Korea  sends  thousands  of 
students  offshore  every  year  to  attend  col  lege 
and  university. 

South  Korea  is  not  the  only  nation  repre- 
sented at  Conestoga.  “If  s a broad  spectrum,” 
Rechsteiner  said.  “We  have  a number  of  stu- 
dents from  Europe,  a small  nucleus  now  from 
Japan  and  from  South  America.” 

Between  40  and  50  international  students, 
those  in  Canada  on  a study  visa,  are  currently 
enrolled  at  Conestoga,  mostly  in  the  ad- 
vanced English  as  a second  language  (ESL) 
program. 

The  majority  of  international  students  were 
either  enrolled  at  Conestoga  through  the  help 
of  a relative  or  a friend  already  in  Canada,  or 
they  applied  directly. 

Rechsteiner  said  the  latter  road  to  Con- 
estoga is  the  rockier  one,  because  Canadian 


students  are  given  preference  and  time-sen- 
sitive correspondence  is  difficult  to  co-ordi- 
nate. 

“Difficult,  but  certainly  not  impossible,” 
Rechsteiner  added.  “I  would  say,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  probably  half  of  the  (international) 
students  may  have  come  directly.” 

The  college,  however,  is  not  relying  on 
international  students  to  discover  Conestoga 
on  their  own.  The  college  actively  promotes 
itself  overseas. 

Conestoga  works  with  three  other  colleges 
(George  Brown,  St.  Lawrence,  Algonquin) 
and  an  Ottawa-based  consulting  firm  called 
Entree  Canada.  The  firm,  which  has  an  office 
in  Seoul,  South  Korea,  tries  to  attract  stu- 
dents to  Ontario,  generally,  and  to  the  four 
colleges,  specifically. 

Conestoga  also  works  with  St.  Lawrence 


College  and  an  organization  called  Team 
Access  to  attract  Japanese  students  to  Can- 
ada. 

Team  Access  has  a program  in  Japan  that 
prepares  students,  through  language  training 
and  cross-cultural  orientation,  for  life  here. 
Six  students  from  the  program  are  currently 
enrolled  at  Conestoga. 

Rechsteiner  said  the  college  was  to  be  rep- 
resented at  an  early  March  language  exhibi- 
tion in  Seoul  and  at  Expo  ’94,  also  in  Seoul. 

“They’re  giving  out  booklets  at  the  Cana- 
dian pavilion  that  promote  Canadian  busi- 
ness, industry  and  enterprise.  Our 
consortium  has  a half-page  in  that  publica- 
tion and  there’s  a shot  of  our  Doon  campus, 
the  one  that  was  on  our  calendar  several  years 
ago.  It  gives  a very  inviting  impression  of 
Conestoga.” 


By  Colleen  Connachan 

Although  Jack  Fletcher,  chair  of 
student  services,  agrees  his  depart- 
ment is  at  the  bare  minimum  due  to 
budget  cuts,  his  outlook  stays  posi- 
tive as  his  department  seeks  out 
new  angles  and  direction  to  deliv- 
ering services. 

Fletcher  said,  “We’ve  either  re- 
duced or  cut  out  services,  but  we 
are  trying  to  compensate  in  these 
tough  times  by  using  other  ways  of 
delivering  the  same  services.” 

With  three  full-time  counsellors 
at  Doon  campus,  one  part-time 
counsellor  at  Stratford  campus, 
none  at  Cambridge  campus  and  one 
counsellor  at  both  Guelph  and  Wa- 
terloo campuses,  Fletcher  said  stu- 
dent services  could  not  manage 
with  any  less.  “In  tight  times  you 
have  to  lay  and  measure  what  you 
can  and  can’t  afford  to  do.  I believe 
we  are  a contributor  to  the  college, 
and  I think  if  you  pull  out  services 
then  you  lose  more  students.” 

Apart  from  the  cutbacks  to  the 
counselling  area,  there  are  various 
programs  and  services  which  have 
also  been  cut  or  moved  to  other 
departments,  said  Fletcher. 

He  said  one  service  that  has  taken 
the  axe  was  a program  called  peer 
helping. 

The  peer  helping  service  con- 
sisted of  about  50  students  who 
provided  tours  of  college  facilities 


and  who  also  worked  with  special 
needs.  They  were  also  involved  in 
a shadowing  program  which  gave 
potential  students  an  opportunity  to 
visit  classes  with  a peer  helping 
student  before  entering  a program. 

According  to  Carol  Gregory, 
counsellor  at  student  services,  peer 
helping  was  a “wonderful  program 
and  a major  loss.”  She  said  peer 
helping  is  a loss  of  student  power 
and  student  resources  which  are  the 
essence  of  a college  environment. 

However,  she  said,  “there  are 
some  things  you  have  to  say  good- 
bye to  being  in  these  tight  times.” 

Gregory  said  the  increase  in  stu- 
dent population  should  be  noted  in 
situations  of  cutbacks  because  it  is 
important  for  services  to  be  contin- 
ued to  keep  up  with  the  volume. 
“The  bottom  line  in  making  deci- 
sions at  the  college  is  to  take  a step 
back  and  say  what  do  we  value  here 
in  terms  of  services,”  said  Gregory. 

Nevertheless,  unavoidable  cut- 
backs have  not  halted  any  future 
development  in  student  services, 
said  Fletcher.  He  explained  his 
department’s  plans  for  new  ser- 
vices with  a fee  charge  in  effect.  He 
adds  that  the  positive  aspect  to 
charging  fees  will  provide  dollars 
towards  improvement  and  stability 
for  other  areas  in  student  services. 

These  future  services  include  a 
testing  and  assessment  service  for 
mature  students  and  a career  coun- 


selling service  for  students  and  the 
general  public.  Services  which  al- 
ready charge  fees  are  workshops 
and  peer  tutoring. 

Other  areas  of  student  services 
that  are  in  process  of  re-direction 
deal  with  a student’s  first  contact 
with  Conestoga  College.  Fletcher 
said  the  first  contact  a person  will 
have  with  the  college  will  be  infor- 
mation services.  If  that  person 
needs  more  information  or  counsel- 
ling they  will  be  referred  to  student 
services  where  a missions  group 
will  be  set-up. 

The  missions  group  is  part  of  a 
counselling  tactic  which  provides  a 
group  approach  to  helping  poten- 
tial students  in  course  direction  and 
decisions. 

Fletcher  said  the  approach  cuts 
corners  but  ensures  the  person’s 
needs  are  met.  “We  needed  to  make 
adjustments  so  that  we  can  still  pro- 
vide a quality  service,”  he  said. 

Myma  Nicholas,  who  has  been 
the  clerk  at  student  services  for  12 
years,  said  dealing  with  cutbacks  is 
a matter  of  making  sure  the  stu- 
dents do  not  suffer  in  terms  of  ser- 
vices.  “We  are  constantly 
reassessing  and  taking  a look  at 
how  we  can  do  more  for  the  stu- 
dents with  less,”  she  said 

“I  made  a conscious  decision  to 
apply  for  this  job  because  I saw  this 
as  the  hub  of  the  wheel  that  turns 
this  place.” 


Alternative  routes 

student  services  detour  around  cutbacks 


Business  Students 


Are  Your  Marks  In  A Recession? 


Mar. 


Get  out  of  the  slump  with  assis- 
tance  from  a 


Peer  Tutor 


Information  and  applications 
available  from  Student  Services 


Tutoring 

C»«rftM«oa  Bw  Ooon  AmreMm 
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Satisfaction  gauranteed  coiiege 


By  Laura  Nahls 

Oshawa’s  Durham  College  is  of- 
fering a unique  guarantee  that  will 
apply  to  all  of  its  1994  graduates. 

Any  employer  who  hires  a gradu- 
ate and  finds  that  person  lacking  a 
certain  skill  or  area  of  training  suit- 
able for  their  company  will  be  able 
to  send  the  employee  back  to  Dur- 
ham for  additional  training. 

The  program  is  offered  at  no  ad- 
ditional charge  to  the  employer  and 
applies  to  all  1994  graduates  who 
obtained  full-time,  part-time  or 
contract  positions  related  to  their 
area  of  study. 

Durham’s  president.  Gary 
Polonsky,  .said  this  initiative  will 
give  the  1 994  graduates  a competi- 
tive edge  in  their  job  .searches. 

“Our  business,  es.sentially,  is  to 
prepare  our  students  for  the  work- 
ing world.  To  prepare  them  well, 
we  have  provided  highly  qualified 
staff,  relevant  knowledge,  practical 
experience  and  input  from  involved 
program  advisory  committees.” 


Michelle  Nichols,  vice-president 
ot  post-secondary  and  continuous 
learning,  said  the  program  will  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  all  Durham 
graduates. 

“This  initiative  will  build  assur- 
ance for  employers  and  promote 
life-long  learning  for  our  gradu- 
ates.” 

Conestoga’s  president,  John 
Tibbits,  .said  he  is  .skeptical  of  the 
program. 

“1  am  surprised  Durham  has  gone 
out  on  their  own  with  this  project. 
With  something  of  this  nature,  I 
think  the  23  community  colleges  in 
Ontario  should  have  thought  it 
through  as  a system.” 

Tibbits  said  the  program  .sounds 
good  on  the  surface,  but  the  concept 
is  very  complex  and  should  have  a 
clear  spelling  of  what  the  standards 
are. 

”We  stand  behind  all  our  gradu- 
ates and  the  training  they  receive  at 
Conestoga.  However,  in  the  case  of 
employer  dissatisfaction,  it  could 
be  the  graduate’s  personality  or 


chemistry  with  the  company  and 
not  lack  of  skills.” 

“We  are  not  selling  products, 
we’re  selling  people,”  Tibbits  said. 
“We  don’t  want  to  be  part  of  a mar- 
keting gimmick.” 

The  subject  was  discussed  at  the 
student  governors’  network  meet- 
ing at  the  recent  conference  for  the 
Association  of  Colleges  of  Applied 
Arts  and  Technology  of  Ontario 
(ACAATO). 

Durham  governor,  Michael  An- 
drew, said  the  program  has  given 
the  students  at  the  college  hope  of 
obtaining  and  pre.serving  employ- 
ment in  the  current  job  market. 

Tanice  Marcella-Small,  Confed- 
eration College  representative  said 
the  project  sounds  a little  too  good 
to  be  true.  “Given  the  current  finan- 
cial climate  in  community  colleges, 
this  sounds  like  a step  backward. 

“Financially  strapped  colleges 
would  now  have  to  absorb  the  extra 
cost  of  retraining  as  well  as  addi- 
tional students  in  already  over- 
crowded classrooms.” 


OCAS  launches  visual  identity  contest 


By  Venus  Cahill 

The  Ontario  College  Application  Service  (OCAS) 
is  now  entering  its  second  year  of  operation,  pro- 
cessing applications  and  acceptances  for  Ontario’s 
Colleges  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology. 

They  are  looking  for  a distinctive  symbol  which 
w'ill  represent  OCAS’s  strategy  of  using  the  most 
advanced  systems  to  provide  an  efficient  and  effec- 
tive college  application  service  while  remaining 
personal  and  client-friendly. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  staff  and  students  of 
Ontario’s  Colleges  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technol- 
ogy, as  well  as  the  staff  and  students  of  all  secoridary 
schools  in  the  province.  The  winner  will  recieve  a 
$ 1 ,000  award. 

“With  this  contest,  we  hope  to  generate  participa- 
tion from  across  the  province,  ” said  OCAS’s  exec- 
utive director,  John  Parrett.  “Our  aim  is  to  provide 
the  highest  quality  service  to  all  of  our  clients. 


whether  they  be  high  school  students,  mature  appli- 
cants, college  admissions  staff,  secondary  school 
guidance  staff  or  adult  training  counsellors.” 

OCAS  is  located  in  Guelph  and  is  a non-profit 
organization, established  by  the  province’sColleges 
of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology  to  centralize  and 
simplify  the  college  application  process.  Last  year, 
OCAS  processed  more  than  155,(XX)  applications. 

Parrett  said  the  application  service  is  looking  for  a 
distinctive  symbol/ wordmark  which  will  represent 
OCAS, 

OCAS  encourages  everyone  to  submit  a design  for 
consideration.  The  deadline  for  design  is  noon  Fri- 
day, March  1 8.  the  contest  brochure  and  entry  form 
is  available  from  OCAS.  Designs  should  be  submit- 
ted to  the  manager  of  communications,  Ontario 
College  Application  Service,  370  Speedvale  Ave. 
W.,  Guelph,  ONT.  N IH  7M7.  For  more  information 
contact  Jeannine  d’Entremont-Farrarat  (519)  763- 
4725. 


Stu(dents  put  education  to  the  test 


By  Robert  Gray 

Third-year  materials  manage- 
ment students  have  been  putting 
their  education  to  good  use  in  one 
of  their  classes. 

Students  in  the  Value  analysis/en- 
gineering class,  taught  by  Ian  Gor- 
don, have  been  working  at  projects 
that  could  save  businesses  money. 

Students  are  required  to  solicit 
companies  and  ask  them  if  they’ll 
submit  a product  to  them  to  analyse. 

April  Stonier,  Joel  Eby,  Rob  Hof- 
fer,  Steve  Chipman  and  Marlene 
Reinders  went  to  a company  that 
manufactures  parking-lot  gates  and 
asked  if  they’d  like  a team  to  eval- 
uate their  product. 

“It’s  one  of  these  programs  where 
you’re  not  quite  an  engineer,  and 
you’re  not  quite  an  accountant,  and 
you’re  not  quite  a monitor,  you’re  a 
bit  of  all  of  those,  you  have  to  know 
all  of  that.”  said  Gordon.  “It’s  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  areas  in  the 
industry.  Twelve  to  15  per  cent  of 
your  factory  cost  is  direct  labor, 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  mate- 
rials. So  by  controlling  that  material 
you  save  money.” 

It  also  teaches  them  to  bring  in 
other  facets  of  the  course,  like  fi- 
nancial management,  blueprint 
reading,  drafting,  and  manufactur- 
ing processes,  he  said.  It  gives  them 


confidence,  hones  their  skills, 
teaches  them  to  deal  with  other  peo- 
ple and  how  to  work  in  teams. 

“We  don’t  know  how  much  cost 
savings  we’re  going  to  entail  but  we 
can  get  them  making  it  better  and 
using  higher  technology,”  said 
Stonier.  “So  that’s  bettering  them. 
They  make  10  of  these  a year,  and 
they  could  probably  save  close  to 
$1,000.  It  doesn’t  sound  like  a lot 
but  they’re  a really  small  .company 
and  a $1 ,000  to  them  will  be  a lot. 

“It’s  a very  interesting  project.  It 
allows  us  to  look  at  different  as- 
pects and  get  together  with  all  the 
different  types  of  people  in  the  dif- 
ferent ends  of  the  business,  like  the 
engineers  and  specialists.  Ian’s 
been  great  getting  contact  with  the 
proper  people  who  we  need  and 
Norm  Socha’s  been  fantastic,  help- 
ing us  get  in  contact  with  people  as 
well.  The  networking’s  great.” 

The  project  involves  seven  steps: 
general,  information,  function,  cre- 
ation, evaluation,  investigation, 
and  recommendation. 

They  are  at  the  evaluation  phase, 
which  involves  picking  a function 
and  coming  up  with  ideas  to  im- 
prove it,  find  out  costs  and  advan- 
tages/disadvantages. 

“The  term  value  engineering 
came  about  back  in  the  50s  when 
value  analysis  was  the  rage,”  said 


Norm  Socha,  an  instructor  at  the 
Detweiler  Centre  who  has  been  as- 
sisting the  team.  “The  U.S  navy 
could  not  afford  to  hire  any  more 
analysts,  so  value  analysts  were  not 
allowed.  So  they  changed  the  name 
of  it  to  value  engineering,  and  then 
the  U.S  government  gave  them  all 
kinds  of  money. 

“Value  analysis  takes  the  existing 
product  and  tries  to  improve  it  by 
adding  a better  part  or  replacing  it. 
A value  engineer  will  actually  look 
at  the  total  concept,  the  engineering 
function,  and  asks,  can  we  improve 
the  engineering? 

“After  working  with  these  students, 
if  1 was  back  in  industry,  I would  not 
hesitate  to  hire  them.  They  have  the 
right  ideas,  attitudes,  they  have  the 
drive,  the  energy,  they’re  on  the  right 
track,”  Socha  said. 

It  also  gives  companies  an  impar- 
tial team  to  do  some  value  analysis 
on  their  products,  he  added. 

“It  (the  project)  teaches  you  how 
to  work  with  people  and  how  far 
you  can  go  with  stuff  and  how  much 
you  know,”  said  Stonier. 

“They  don’t  have  to  save  money 
to  pass,”  said  Gordon.  “What  they 
have  to  prove  is  they’ve  used  the 
techniques,  and  they’ve  employed 
the  resources  intelligently,  and 
have  come  up  with  reasonable  sug- 
gestions.” 


Localpalooza! 


Conestoga's  Music  Festival 
Tuesday  March  22  & Wednesday  March  23 
11:30a.m.  - 1p.m. 

Main  Cafeteria 

ow  us  your  talents! 

Solo,  Duo,  or  group  music  entries  needed! 

Must  hove  minimum  of  one  Conestoga  Stu- 
dent in  entry 

Entry  Deadline  March  1 1 
(Limited  Entriess) 

For  more  information  see  Brad  in  the  DSA 
Activities  Office 
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Paula  Sossi  — President 


Paula  Sossi,  a third-year 
accounting  student  is  run- 
ning for  Doon  Student  As- 
sociation (DSA)  president. 

Sossi,  21,  is  treasurer  of 
the  DSA  and  feels  she 
would  be  a greater  asset  to 
students  if  she  held  a higher 
position  within  the  DSA. 

"I  feel  I’m  a very  good 
student  leader  and  I have  a 
lot  to  offer  to  the  students.” 

If  elected,  Sossi  said  she 
would  ensure  that  student 
activity  fees  are  “put  to 
good  use”  and  benefit  the 
students.  She  would  also 
like  to  improve  teacher  and 
course  evaluations  so  that 
students  have  greater  input. 

Sossi  feels  her  experience 
as  chair  of  both  the  finance 
and  personnel  committee, 
convenor  of  officials  and 
treasurer  for  the  student 
athletic  council  (SAC)  has 
given  her  a solid  foundation 
of  what  to  expect  next  year 
if  elected  president. 

“I  think  my  experience 
will  show  the  students  that 
I’m  concerned,  that  I care 
about  how  their  money  is 
being  spent,  and  if  they 
have  any  problems  I will  try 
to  assist  them  in  the  best 
way  I possibly  can.” 


\^Ula  ou^cumuc,  a 

year  Law  and  Security  stu- 
dent, said  becoming  presi- 
dent is  the  best  way  to  stay 
involved  in  the  Doon  Stu- 
dent Association. 

Buscombe,  who  is  cur- 
rently serving  as  DSA  Ac- 
tivities promotion 
co-ordinator,  said  through 
her  experience  on  DSA  and 
on  residence  council  as  a 
DSA  liaison  she  has 
learned  to  keep  things  in 
their  proper  order. 

“I  think  I can  do  a really 
good  job  for  them  (the  stu- 
dents) with  my  experience 
on  council  and  at  resi- 
dence,” said  Buscombe. 

She  describes  herself  as 
outgoing  and  friendly.  “I 
have  no  problem  going  out 
and  talking  to  people. 

“I  try  to  strive  to  do  the 
best  I can  and  not  look 
back.  If  you  make  mistakes, 
you  make  mistakes.  I learn 
from  it  and  move  on,”  she 
said. 

Buscombe  said  she  stands 
her  ground  for  things  she 
believes  in.  For  instance, 
she  actively  participated  in 
the  fight  against  tuition  in- 
creases which  is  something 
she  feels  is  important  to 
every  student. 


Sabina  Kampf  — President 


Improving  the  relation- 
ship between  the  DSA  and 
students  is  what  second- 
year  marketing  student 
Sabina  Kampf,  would  like 
to  accomplish  if  elected 
DSA  president. 

Kampf,  21,  said  she 
would  make  a good  presi- 
dent because  she’s  “willing 
to  listen  to  the  students.” 
After  visiting  classrooms  to 
ask  students  what  they  want 
from  the  DSA,  Kampf  said 
she  found  “nobody  really 
knows  the  DSA  — if  they 
know  it,  they  don’t  like  it.” 
Kampf  wants  to  improve 
the  image  of  the  student  as- 
sociation and  have  students 
more  involved  with  it. 

“People  should  come  in  and 
talk  to  the  DSA  and  the  DSA 
should  try  harder  to  get  to 
know  the  students,”  she  said. 

Kampf  has  never  been  on 
the  executive  before,  but 
feels  her  work  experience 
and  marketing  studies  quali- 
fies her  for  the  position.  She 
has  attended  several  leader- 
ship conferences,  and 
worked  at  the  Port  Elgin 
tourist  information  centre,  a 
job  which  included  being  on 
the  South  Bruce  committee 


Cola  Buscombe  — President  for  tourism. 


year  marketing  student, 
said  if  she  is  elected  vice- 
president  of  student  affairs, 
the  DSA  will  have  a higher 
profile  and  be  more  direct- 
ily  involved  with  students. 

“I  don’t  think  the  activi- 
ties or  anything  the  DSA 
was  doing  was  promoted 
well.  Students  didn’t  really 
know  about  the  events  and 
what  the  DSA  can  do  for 
them.” 

Allin,  20,  was  a class  rep 
on  student  council  in  high 
school  and  said  she  is  the 
right  person  for  the  job. 

“When  I begin  some- 
thing, I stick  with  it  and  see 
it  through.  I like  challenges 
and  there  are  a lot  with  the 
DSA,  such  as  bringing  the 
school  together  and  making 
people  feel  like  a part  of 
Conestoga.” 

Allin  said  she  would  like  to 
create  more  school  spirit  and 
pride  among  students. 

She  admits  balancing  her 
studies  with  the  vice-presi- 
dent position  will  be  a lot  of 
work. 

“I’ll  always  be  there  for 
people  if  they  have  ques- 
tions, criticisms  or  com- 
ments. That’s  what  the 
DSA  is  for.“ 


Jacki  Allin  — 
VP,  Student  Affairs 


Conestoga  College  has  a 
lot  of  potential  according  to 
Deanna  Cuicuira,  a 1994 
Doon  Student  Association 
candidate. 

Cuicuira,  a first  year  gen- 
eral arts  and  sciences  stu- 
dent, said  there  is  a lot  the 
student  council  can  do  for 
the  students  and  that  each 
of  the  candidates  deserves  a 
fair  chance  to  run. 

The  Kitchener  native  said 
that,  unlike  high  school,  the 
college  elections  are  not  a 
popularity  contest. 

“There  are  a lot  of  good 
candidates  out  there  who 
can  do  the  job. 

“There’s  a lot  that  can  be 
done,”  said  the  22-year-old. 
“I’m  always  on  the  go.  I 
don’t  like  to  see  things  not 
finished.” 

Cuicuira  said  she  will 
draw  frgm  her  experience 
at  Humber  College,  where 
she  enrolled  in  the  fashion 
program  and  was  a member 
of  the  residence  council  for 
two  years. 

Vice  president  of  opera- 
tions is  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating  funds  and 
activities. 


Deanna  Cuicuira  - 
Vice  President 
of  Operations 


1 Tarki  Allin  a second- 

Tim  Osland,  a candidate 

for  the  office  of  vice  presi- 
dent of  student  affairs,  finds 
himself  in  the  unusual  posi- 
tion of  being  the  only  male 
in  the  1994  DSA  election. 

“Sure,  I feel  in  the  minor- 
ity being  the  only  guy  in  the 
race,  but  I had  to  break  the 
barrier  for  engineering. 

“To  my  knowledge,  no 
one  in  engineering  has  ever 
been  on  the  DSA  execu- 
tive.” 

Osland’s  experience  with 
student  councils  includes  a 
stint  as  the  University  of 
Waterloo’s  Federation  of 
Student’s  entertainment  di- 
rector. 

“I  basically  felt  that  a lot 
more  needed  to  be  done  to 
increase  students’  aware- 
ness of  events  taking  place 
on  campus. 

“I  really  want  to  concen- 
trate on  frosh  week.  Most 
schools  mail  out  a package 
during  the  summer  outlin- 
ing the  frosh  schedule 
which,  I think,  contributes 
to  the  participation  in  the 
events.” 

While  Osland  may  not 
have  as  many  posters  up 
around  the  campus,  he  still 
urges  students  to,  “vote  for 
the  Y chromasome.” 


Photo 
unavailable 
due  to 
technical 
difficulties 


Tim  Osland  — 
VP,  Student  Affairs 


Professional  development 
an  integral  part  of  college  life 


By  Omar  Welke 

In  order  to  meet  the  growing 
challenges  of  post-secondary  edu- 
cation Conestoga’s  professional 
community  must  make  the  devel- 
opment of  skills  and  knowledge  an 
integral  link  in  the  service  it  pro- 
vides. 

“If  you  run  a company  you  can 
borrow  money  and  go  out  and  buy 
raw  materials,  whether  that  is  a 
manufacturing  environment  or 
whatever.  But  you  can’t  buy  peo- 
ple, you  have  to  develop  and  moti- 
vate them,”  said  Dave  Jackson, 
Conestoga’s  manager  of  profes- 
sional development. 

The  recent  rejuvenation  of  profes- 
sional development  at  Conestoga 
comes  after  a number  of  years  of 
relative  neglect. 

Because  of  severe  restraints  in 
budgets  and  the  absence  of  a pro- 
fessional development  manager 
position,  Conestoga  had  not  been 
providing  the  development  its  peo- 
ple needed,  he  said. 

“We  were  crunching  the  num- 
bers, now  it  is  time  to  develop  our 
people  again.” 

Steps  to  centralize  and  focus  the 
energies  of  the  department  over  the 
last  year  are  showing  promising  re- 


sults. Jackson’s  department  has 
made  efforts  to  outline  a mission 
and  strategic  plan,  and  has  ap- 
proached the  problem  of  organiza- 
tion by  creating  a number  of 
professional-development  teams. 

Each  team  has  representatives 
that  tackle  certain  ares  of  concern 
to  faculty,  management  or  support 
staff,  Jackson  said. 

Conestoga’s  size  has  in  some 
ways  impeded  and  slowed  the  de- 
partments efforts. 

Jackson  expects  a major  surge  in 
professional  activity  at  year  end  be- 
cau,se  of  increased  time  for  instruc- 
tors after  most  students  leave  for 
the  summer. 

An  increased  involvement  by 
staff  in  internal  seminars  and  pri- 
vate company  funding,  such  as  the 
Royal  Bank  that  sponsored  a num- 
ber of  staff  seminars  free  of  charge, 
has  meant  that  the  college  managed 
to  almost  double  attendance  at  sem- 
inars and  workshops  since  ‘92. 

Costs,  in  the  same  period,  have 
increased  only  about  23  per  cent, 
Jackson  said. 

“A  stronger  academic  focus  is 
the  target  the  department  should 
be  aiming  for,  in  order  to  improve 
the  quality  of  teaching  at  Con- 
estoga.” 


Conestoga  College  Student  Food  Bank 


Spring  Food  Drive 


Don’t  miss  your  chance  to  win  2 Blue  Jays  tickets 


Donate  to  Food  Bank  and  your  name  will  be  entered  into  a draw 

* 1 draw  ticket  for  every  food  item  donated 

* Draw  to  be  held  Thursday  March  24. 4 p.m. 

* Donations  may  be  made  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office  or  the  Student 
Services  Office 


DSA/ Athletics  Awards  Night 


r 

,l<sso' 


Thursday  Aprii  14 
5:30-  10  p.m. 

Conestoga  Coliege  Blue  Room 
Tickets  $6.00 
includes  dinner 
Semi-formal 
Licensed  Event 

Tickets  available  at  the  DSA  or  Athletics  Offices 
Last  Blast  at  O’Tooles  following  awards  ceremony 
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Still  teaching  after 


By  John  Cinezan 

When  John  Wright  began  teach- 
ing in  the  continuing  education  pro- 
gram at  Conestoga  College,  Lester 
Pearson  was  prime  minister,  a 
package  of  cigarettes  was  around 
$1  and  the  Beatles  were  still  to- 
gether. He  has  been  with  the  col- 
lege longer  than  any  other 
Continuing  Education  instructor. 

Wright,  60,  has  been  teaching  On- 
tario Management  Development 
Program  (OMDP)  courses  since  the 
schools  inception  in  1967. 

Wright  began  his  teaching  career 
at  the  University  of  Waterloo  in 
1965.  One  night  he  was  asked  to 
substitute  for  his  marketing 
teacher,  who  was  stuck  in  Toronto. 
Wright  was  a little  apprehensive 
about  taking  over  his  mentor’s  job 
since  he  was  Just  a student  with  no 
formal  training  in  teaching  whatso- 
ever. 

“1  thought  he  was  kind  of  crazy 
but  he  said  I might  make  it  through 
the  night.” 

Wright’s  first  stint  as  a teacher 
was  a hit  and  the  following  day  he 
was  asked  if  he  was  interested  in 
doing  more  teaching.  Shortly  there- 
after, he  was  hired  to  teach  human 
relations  at  the  university. 


When  the  college  came  into 
being,  he  switched  over  and  began 
teaching  courses  in  communica- 
tions, effective  supervision  and 
training  trainers. 

At  the  same  time,  Wright  was 
working  for  two  major  life  insur- 
ance companies  as  their  director  of 
marketing  services.  Since  leaving 
the  insurance  business,  he  has  con- 
tinued to  teach  at  the  college. 

“1  like  to  see  people  learn.  I like 
to  see  people  acquire  something 
they  didn’t  have  before,”  he  said. 
“There  are  teachers  who  are  re- 
newed by  this  process  and  I am  one 
of  them.” 

He  said  he  has  no  intention  of 
retiring  until  his  teaching  becomes 
no  longer  relevant.  This  isn’t  bound 
to  happen  any  time  soon,  according 
to  Wright’s  co-worker,  Patsy  Mar- 
shall. 

“He’s  really  devoted  to  adult 
learning”  said  Marshall. 

She  said  he  is  concerned  that  his 
students  get  what  they  should  out  of 
the  program.  “He  really  has  the 
student’s  best  interests  at  heart.” 

Marshall,  who  has  been  teaching 
within  the  continuing  education 
program  at  the  college  since  1978 
and  is  second  in  seniority  to 
Wright,  has  been  his  substitute 


27  years 

teacher  since  the  early  I980’s. 
Ironically,  they  .spoke  regularly  on 
the  phone  for  over  a decade  before 
meeting  at  an  Associate  Faculty 
Conference  in  1992. 

Teaching  at  night  in  the  college 
environment  puts  Wright  at  an  ad- 
vantage because,  he  said,  the  stu- 
dents want  to  learn.  “They  may  be 
tired  at  7 p.m.,  but  they  are  still 
wired  and  ready  to  go.  They  want 
to  be  in  the  classes  and  they  want 
to  learn.” 

Wright’s  golden  rule,  one  that  has 
lasted  through  the  3,000  students 
he  has  taught,  is  “if  the  students 
can’t  used  what  they  learn  at  night 
by  10  a.m.  the  next  morning,  then 
I’m  wasting  their  time.” 

Wright’s  classes  today  consist  of 
20  to  24  students  and  have  no  writ- 
ten exam.  Instead,  he  likes  to  have 
them  concentrate  on  experimental 
assignments  which  he  considers 
more  practical. 

Wright  said  if  he  weren’t  teaching 
at  night  he  would  probably  be  read- 
ing or  writing  — two  of  his  favorite 
pastimes. 

In  the  warmer  months,  Wright 
likes  to  garden  at  his  home  in  Wa- 
terloo. 

He  also  has  an  interest  in  theatri- 
cal arts. 


John  Wright  and  Patsy  Marshall  have  been  two  of  the  longest 
lasting  teachers  in  continuing  education.  Wright  has  been  here  for 
27  years  and  Marshall  for  1 6 years.  (Photo  by  John  Cinezan) 


Some  Dimensions  of  Continuing  Education  Activity 


Registrations 30,000 

Associate  Faculty 1 ,000 

Locations 142 

Total  Diploma/Certificate  Programs 35 

Credit  Courses..... 1 ,000 


What  continuing  education  is  about 


By  John  Cinezan 

When  most  college  students  and 
faculty  are  at  home  relaxing  after  a 
hard  day’s  work,  a second  wave  of 
students  and  teachers  converge  on 
Conestoga  College. 

Approximately  30,000  students 
and  1,000  faculty  members  take 
part  in  the  college’s  continuing  ed- 
ucation program  every  year.  This 
makes  the  college  the  largest  pro- 
vider of  part-time  education  in  the 
region. 

“We’re  bigger  than  both  universi- 
ties (Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Waterloo) 
put  together,”  said  Marilyn  Black 
Lambert,  director  of  the  centre  for 
continuing  education. 

Conestoga  also  offers  more  part- 
time  education  courses  than  the 
Waterloo  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Waterloo  County  Cath- 
olic School  Board,  said  Lambert. 

Continuing  education  classes  are 
usually  held  at  one  of  the  campuses 
during  the  early  evening,  but  some 
are  offered  during  the  day  or  on 
weekends.  Classes  are  offered  in 


obscure  places  such  as  church  base- 
ments and  small  town  high  schools. 

Conestoga  serves  an  area  cover- 
ing Perth,  Huron,  Waterloo  and 
Wellington  counties,  stretching 
from  Lake  Huron  to  the  town  of 
Erin,  located  in  western  Wellington 
county. 

Continuing  education  offers  a 
wide  variety  of  courses  with  every- 
thing from  body  waxing  and  floral 
arranging  to  computer  program- 
ming. 

Course  length  varies  from  one- 
day  seminars  to  several  weeks.  The 
price  is  determined  by  the  materials 
needed,  supply  expenses  and  the 
cost  of  the  instructor. 

The  price  of  diploma  credit 
courses  is  determined  by  the  pro- 
vincial government. 

Scheduled  courses  are  often  can- 
celed because  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

“We  are  market  driven,”  explains 
Lambert.  “We  have  to  provide  the 
training  the  public  asks  us  for.” 

Lambert  said  impending  legisla- 
tion also  determines  what  new 


courses  are  started. 

“When  pay  equity  was  legislated, 
there  was  a need  for  training  to  help 
employers  work  out  their  pay  eq- 
uity plans. 

“We  have  to  be  very  efficient,” 
said  Lambert.  “One  chair  would 
handle  1 00  or  more  sections  in  each 
semester.  We’re  always  changing 
and  streamlining  to  simplify  the 
kind  of  administrative  detail  that  is 
needed  to  present  this  kind  of  oper- 
ation.” 

Continuing  education  has  also 
improved  by  offering  classes  at 
more  times  throughout  the  day. 
Starting  this  April  the  college  will 
offer  more  courses  that  start  in  the 
early  evening  (5:30  p.m.),  more 
courses  during  the  day  and  more 
courses  that  allow  students  to  fast 
track.  This  involves  compressing  a 
course  into  a shorter  period  of  time 
by  having  the  classes  closer  to- 
gether. 

There  will  also  be  more  program- 
ming for  children  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  Environmental 
Citizenship  program. 


Environmental  courses 
are  coming  to  Doon 


By  Sheilagh  McDonald 

Conestoga  College  is  taking 
on  a new  responsibility  for  envi- 
ronmental advocacy  in  times  of 
high  pollution  by  offering  an  en- 
vironmental citizenship  course, 
said  Continuing  Education  di- 
rector Marilyn  Black  Lambert. 

The  course,  which  begins 
April  12,  is  geared  for  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Lambert  said  the  Association 
of  Canadian  Community  Col- 
leges (ACCC)  has  made  an 
agreement  with  Environment 
Canada  to  use  colleges  as  a ve- 
hicle for  the  training. 

The  course  on  Environmental 
Advocacy  is  the  umbrella  that 
will  partially  cover  the  five 
major  components,  which  in- 
clude topics  like  fresh  water, 
ozone  depletion,  space  and  spe- 
cies, waste  management  and 
global  warming. 

Each  will  be  turned  into  a 1 2- 
week  course  set  to  begin  at 
Conestoga  in  the  fall. 

“The  feeling  is  that  the  more 
you  know  about  these  issues, 
then  the  better  equipped  you  are 
to  do  something  about  them,” 
said  Lambert. 

Joe  Radocchia,  the  designated 
instructor  for  April’s  course, 
said  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  inform. 

“It  will  be  something  easy  for 
ordinary  people  to  relate  to  be- 


cause it  affects  them  day  in  and 
day  out.” 

Radocchia  said  that  growing 
up  among  the  wonderful  forests 
and  working  in  a mine  helped 
him  appreciate  the  environment. 

After  recieving  his  master’s 
degree  in  environmental  stud- 
ies, he  began  studying  law  in 
London,  Ont. 

Once  he  received  his  under- 
graduate degree  from  Western, 
he  went  to  law  school  at  York 
University  in  Toronto. 

Now  that  he  is  doing  his  intern 
year  at  a law  firm  in  Kitchener, 
he  would  like  to  continue  teach- 
ing in  the  area  of  environmental 
advocacy  at  Conestoga  College. 

Through  his  course,  which 
Radocchia  said  is  geared  to 
anyone  with  an  interest  in  the 
environment,  he  hopes  to  bring 
up  ideas,  concerns  and  discus- 
sion. 

Over  all,  the  Timmins  native, 
said  he  wants  to  teach  people 
how  to  become  environmental 
citizens  at  home  or  in  groups. 

“At  the  end,  the  students  will 
be  doing  presentations  on  giv- 
ing a stategy  plan  on  how  they, 
as  citizens,  can  improve  the  en- 
vironment.” 

Working  along  with  the  con- 
tinuing education  centre  at  Con- 
estoga, Radocchia  said  he  is 
committed  to  the  new  responsi- 
bility all  citizens  should  share 
for  environmental  advocacy. 
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SME  will  get  students  involved 


By  Craig  McLay 

Unless  you  are  a member, 
chances  are  you  have  never  heard 
of  the  Society  of  Manufacturing 
Engineers  (SME). 

The  student  chapter  held  elections 
for  a new  executive  Eeb.  1 5.  voting 
in  John  Weir  as  president;  Kenton 
Frey  as  secretary/treasurer;  and 
Tina  Gagnon,  Abner  Bauman, 
Todd  Paleczny  and  Steve  Marley  as 
vice  presidents. 

The  term  of  office  for  the  new 
executives  is  one  year.  Voting  was 
limited  to  the  80  members  of 
Conestoga’s  SME  student  branch. 

According  to  Weir,  the  priorities 
of  the  new  executive  will  be  to  raise 
awareness  of  SME  at  the  college 
and  try  to  recruit  more  members. 

"The  main  objective  of  fundrais- 
ing is  not  to  get  the  money  in,  but 
to  create  awareness  of  SME  and  the 
chapter  itself,"  Weir  said. 

“We  want  to  go  to  each  individual 
class  and  present  the  SME  to  them, 
explain  what  we  are  and  what  we 
have  available  to  them." 

"We  really  need  to  work  on  re- 
cruitment," Frey  agreed.  “I  think 
that  there  have  been  attempts  made 
in  the  past  to  get  people  involved, 
but  a lot  of  them  don’t  give  it  a 
second  thought.” 

The  student  chapter  works  inde- 
pendently from  the  college,  since 
ail  funding  comes  through  mem- 
bership fees.  Any  liaison  work  with 
college  administration  is  done 
through  the  SME  faculty  advisors, 
Pat  Tondreau  and  Dave  McIntosh. 

The  SME  room  offers  three  com- 
puter work  stations  as  well  as  a 


quiet  work  environment  for  mem- 
bers. Weir  said  that  upgrades  to  the 
facilities  will  depend  on  member 
response. 

"We’re  thinking  of  getting  a 
printer  and  a plotter,  but  that  will 
depend  on  our  financial  situation,” 
he  said.  “It’s  kind  of  tough  when  we 
have  such  a tight  computer  lab 
schedule.  If  we  can  get  something 
like  that  in  here,  then  we  won’t  be 
interrupting  classes.” 

Some  of  the  other  attractions 
SME  plans  to  present  to  potential 
members  include  trips,  contests, 
and  a wide  range  of  activities. 

The  biggest  event  on  the  SME 
horizon  is  a planned  trip  to  England 
to  see  the  Rolls  Royce  car  plant  and 
the  Imperial  War  Museum  in  Lon- 
don. 

“Most  technology  is  based  around 
war,”  Weir  said.  “During  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  there  was  a major 
push  on  industrial  manufacturing 
technology.  These  are  places  that 
we  can’t  see  here.” 

Weir  estimated  that  the  trip  would 
cost  $400  each  including 
accomodation  for  the  15-20  stu- 
dents involved,  provided  they  book 
early. 

Some  of  the  other  activities  SME 
is  planning  include  a year-end,  off- 
campus  pig  roast,  a bus  trip  to  the 
Stelco  plant  in  Hamilton,  and  a 
“guess  this  product”  contest. 

“We’re  going  to  put  mechanical 
parts  on  display  and  ask  typical  en- 
gineering questions  about  them,” 
Weir  said.  “What  is  it,  how  it’s 
made,  estimated  cost.  Some  trickier 
questions,  too.  If  someone  can’t 
identify  an  axle,  for  example,  then 


they  probably  shouldn’t  be  in  the 
program.” 

SME  is  an  international  associa- 
tion of  manufacturing  engineers 
designed  to  help  push  technology 
along  through  communication  be- 
tween different  industries  and  dif- 
ferent countries. 

SME  is  divided  into  parent  and 
student  chapters,  the  idea  being  that 
students  continue  their  member- 
ship when  they  graduate  into  the 
field. 

The  parent  organization  of  SME 
tests  and  certifies  professional 
manufacturing  engineers  to  work  in 
the  field. 

Members  receive  a monthly 
magazine  on  the  latest  changes  in 
manufacturing  design  and  tech- 
nology. 

The  Conestoga  College  student 
chapter  is  located  right  across  the 
hall  from  the  security  office  on  the 
Doon  campus. 

Frey  said  he  liked  the  idea  of  the 
SME  because  it  provides  students 
with  a chance  to  get  involved  in  the 
field  outside  the  classroom. 

“It  gives  us  a chance  to  do  some- 
thing other  than  homework,”  he 
said.  “It  gets  you  involved.  You  can 
learn  a lot  of  things  you  can’t  learn 
in  class  or  that  aren’ t covered  by  the 
school  of  engineering  proper.” 

Weir  said  he  hopes  that  more  stu- 
dents will  become  involved  to  keep 
SME  moving. 

“We’ve  got  a good  snowball  run- 
ning here,”  he  said.  “We  just  have 
to  increase  the  size  of  it  and  the 
momentum. 

“The  more  you  put  into  school, 
the  more  you  get  out  of  it.” 


Dishing  it  out. . . it’s  taco  time! 

Diana  Herzing  (front)  and  Jeanne  Seyler  (back)  serve  hungry  students  in  the  hall  in  front  of  the 
students’ lounge  at  Doon.  ^ 

^ (Photo  by  Alan  Horn) 


Fabled  Cloth 


Handcraft  Sale 

March  15,  16  & 17 , 9 - 4 p.m.  dally 
Door  #3  Foyer 

Batik  Paintings,  Jewellry  & Clothing,  priced  from  $6  - $60 

Presented  by  the  DSA 


Beaver  Foods  offer 
choices  to  students 


BySheilagh  McDonald 

What  do  you  want  included  in 
the  selection  in  the  cafeteria'? 
Would  you  like  a thick  piece  of 
cheesecake,  a bigger  variety  of 
fruit  or  perhaps  a different 
flavor  of  dressing  for  your  gar-  ^ 
den  salad?  It  all  depends . ; on 
you. 

Beaver  Foods  manager  Jackie 
von  Trigt  said  it  is  up  to  the 
customer  to  offer  feedback. 
Questionnaires,  found  in  both 
cafeterias,  give  students  and  fac- 
ulty a chance  to  have  their  say  on 
what  goes  on  the  menu. 

However,  von  Trigt  said  not 
many  students  have  filled  out 
the  sheets,  “We  are  only  as  good 
as  you  tell  us.  If  the  customer 
does  not  let  us  know  what  they 
want  we  can’t  give  it  to  them.” 

She  said  some  suggestions  in- 
cluded  distilled  water  and 
cheesecake,  which  are  now 
available,  and  price  lists. 

“We  can’t  always  meet  the  de- 
mands, but  we  can  try,”  said  von 
Trigt. 

Von  Trigt  said  she  reads 
through  each  of  the  question- 


naires before  sending  them  to 
Susan  Cornish,  a dietician  for 
Beaver  Foods  in  London,  Ont, 
Cornish,  who  has  been  in  nu- 
trition and  program  services  for 
1 1 years,  said  she  reads  through 
the  questionnaires  and  responds 
personally  to.  those  who  have 
questions  or  concerns. 

In  addition  to  responding  to 
those  concerns,  Cornish  puts  to- 
gether a newsletter  each  month 
which  focuses  on  different  nutri- 
tion trends  and  information. 

“We  keep  in  touch  with  current 
literature  and  what  our  custom- 
ers are  reading,”  said  Cornish. 
“'Then  I pick  a theme  for  the 
newsletter  and  sometimes  write 
it  myself  or  draw  from  other 
health  sources.” 

Beaver  Foods  also.puts  on  two 
nutrition  promotions,  one  in  No- 
vember and  another  this  month. 
Much  like  the  newsletters,  the 
promotions  focus  on  hutrition 
specials.  November’s  promo- 
tion featured  whole  grain  mini 
loaves. 

'The  upcoming  promotion,  en- 
titled Raw  Power,  will  focus  on 
fresh  fruits  and  fruit  juices. 


Men's  Basketball 


An  extrannural  team  Is  currently 
being  formed  for  a tournament, - 

* Date:  Saturday  April  9 

* Location:  Sheridan  College 

* Practice  starts:  Monday  March  28, 

4:30  - 6 p.m. 

Players  and  coach  needed 
Sign  up  at  the  Recreation  Centre 

For  more  Information  contact 
Duane  Shadd,  748-3512 


Lounge  Lizard  Games  Night 


Wednesday  March  16 
4p,m,  - ??? 
Student  Lounge 


Entry  $5  per  team  - Includes  pizza 
and  drink 

CASH  PRIZES  and  more. . . 
Euchre  Tournament,  Fooseball  Tour- 
nament, Pool  Tournament 
Entry  deadline  Tuesday  March  15 

Entries  at  DSA  offices  or  the  Student  Lounge 
For  more  information  see  Becky  at  the  DSA 
Activities  Office 
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It’s  snow  problem 

Peter  Higgins,  head  groundskeeper,  clears  a fresh  dumping 
of  snow  at  Doon  campus  prior  to  the  March  break.  The  storm 
was  one  of  several  to  hit  this  year.  (Photo  by  Dan  Hebert) 


College  and  university  link 
to  better  educate  journalists 


By  Wladimir  Schweigert 

If  everything  goes  as  planned,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  current  millen- 
nium Canada  will  have  a new 
generation  of  journalists:  better  ed- 
ucated, more  specialized  and  so- 
phisticated. 

Although  a note  pad  and  a pen  — 
and  some  curiosity  — might  have 
been  enough  to  pass  as  a reporter  in 
the  past,  this  will  no  longer  suffice. 

The  generally  unimpressive  per- 
formance of  Journalists  in  Canada, 
exacerbated  by  the  complexities 
of  modern  life,  prompted  several 
professors  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo  (UW)  and  a few  Con- 
estoga College  teachers,  to  estab- 
lish an  advisory  committee  in  the 
late  ’80s,  which  worked  at  finding 
ways  to  produce  a better  crop  of 
journalists. 

This  committee  has  evolved  to  be- 
come an  academic  board  of  teach- 
ers from  both  institutions. 

It  has  established  a program  of 
study,  ready  and  in  place  but  of- 
fered to  UW  students  only.  It  also 
aims  at  recruiting  students  from 
outside  the  general  arts  disciplines. 

It  will  save  12  to  16  months  of 
study  to  students  entering  the  field 
of  communications  who  want  a de- 
gree from  a university  along  with  a 
college  journalism  diploma,  said 
Peter  Wool stencroft,  a political  sci- 
ence professor  at  UW. 

But  the  overriding  motivating 
force  in  establishing  this  program, 
said  Woolstencroft,  was  the  percep- 
tion in  the  print  industry  that  there 
were  not  enough  journalists  with 
backgrounds  in  science,  environ- 
mental studies  and  mathematics. 

While  Ryerson,  Carleton,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario  and 
Conestoga  College  teach  journal- 
ism, all  emphasize  the  reporting  as- 
pect, Woolstencroft  said. 

This  program  is  very  unique  in 
Canada  “in  the  sense  that  it  goes  out 
of  its  way  to  integrate  science  edu- 
cation and  journalism.” 


“We  hope  that  from  the  1 5 people 
taken  in  every  year  in  the  program, 
a good  number  will  come  from  sci- 
ence and  environmental  studies,” 
Woolstencroft  said. 

The  first  15  students  admitted 
into  the  program  in  April  1994  at 
UW  will  graduate  in  the  fall  of 
1995,  when  they  will  arrive  at 
Conestoga. 

Andrew  Jankowski,  program  co- 
ordinator and  instructor  in  journal- 
ism at  Conestoga,  said  students 
have  a number  of  courses  they  are 
required  to  take  at  university. 

They  also  have  to  achieve  (at  both 
institutions)  a B average  or  better. 

To  get  a diploma  at  Conestoga, 
Jankowski  said,  students  have  to 
successfully  complete  three  semes- 
ters of  study  plus  a work  term. 

Echoing  the  concerns  of 
Woolstencroft  and  others, 
Jankowski  said  “the  level  of  jour- 
nalism in  Canada  is  very  light- 
weight.” 

He  acknowledges  nevertheless, 
that  professional  work  is  done  by 
some  Canadian  journalists. 

And  though  not  all  fields  of 
human  endeavor  require  experts  to 
report  on,  Jankowski  maintains  that 
special  knowledge  is  necessary  for 
effective  coverage  in  disciplines 
like  medicine,  law  and  science  in 
general. 

“It  is  painful  to  read  a story  written 
by  a non-specialist,”  Jankowski 
said. 

The  Andrew  Dugan  Memorial 
Award  has  been  established  at  UW, 
honoring  a graduate  of  both  institu- 
tions (the  university  and  the  col- 
lege) who  did  seminal  work  in 
establishing  the  program  before  he 
died  with  his  brother  Mark  in  an 
accident  in  April  1993. 

The  award  will  go  to  the  best  stu- 
dent in  the  program  each  year. 

Woolstencroft,  a participant  in  the 
early  discussions,  is  now  mainly  a 
fundraiser  for  the  award’s  bursary. 
Nearly  $9,0(X)  has  been  collected  so 
far,  he  said. 


3 ON  3 BASKETBALL 
TOURNAMENT 

Date:  Thursday,  April  7 
Time:  4:30  - 9p.m. 

Location:  The  Recreation  Centre 
Registration  Deadline:  Friday,  April  1 
Sign  up  at  the  Rec  Centre 
For  more  information , 
contact  Duane  Shadd  748-3512 


DSA  ELECTIONS  ’94 


VOTING  - MARCH  14  - 17 


Monday,  March  14 
10:30  - 2:30  p.m.  Main  Cafe 
Tuesday,  March  15 

10:30  - 1 1:30  a.m.  Woodworking  Centre  - Main  Foyer 
1 1 :30  - 1 :30  p.m.  Door  #4  Foyer 
1 :30  - 2:30  p.m.  Door  #3  Foyer 
Wednesday,  March  16 

10:30  - 1 1 :30  a.m.  Nursing  Area  at  bottom  of  Door  #5 
1 1 :30  - 12:30  p.m."  Main  Cafe 
1 2:30  - 1 :30  p.m.  Door  #4,Foyer 
1 ;30  - 2:30  p.m.  Tech  Wing,  Outside  Dooners , 

Thursday,  March  17  < , ; ’ 

^'30 

^ For  more  etoctions,  see  Jenot  the 


PSA  Administration  Office 


/ff/i 
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RINGETTE  PLAYERS 


An  extramural  team  is  currently 
being  formed  for  a tournamenr 

* Date:  Aprils,  1994 

* Time  8 a.m.  - 3 p.m. 

* Location:  Recreation  Centre 

Sign  up  at  the  Recreation  Centre 

For  more  information  cali 
Duanne  Shadd,  748-3512 


LAST  CHANCE! 


Squash  Clinic 
March  16,  6 - 10  p.m. 
Register  at  the  Recreation 
Centre 

Don’t  miss  this  last  chance  to 
l;earn  the  fundamentals  of 
squash 


COLLfQ- 


Squash  Round 
Robin  Night 
March  22 
6-10  p.m. 

Register  in  advance  at  the 
Recreation  Centre 
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SPORTS 


Water  Buffaloes  win  championship 
despite  brawl  in  final  three  minutes 


By  Gary  Wiebe 

It  had  the  makings  of  a real  cham- 
pionship battle. 

The  Water  Buffaloes,  sporting 
only  one  defeat  in  Conestoga’s  in- 
tramural ice  hockey  regular  season, 
defeated  the  Chiefs,  8-3,  in  the  first 
playoff  round  to  earn  a bye  to  the 
final.  Ostensibly,  they  are  the  fa- 
vored team. 

TTie  Cement  Heads,  with  only 
four  regular-season  wins  in  1 1 
games,  defeated  the  Wrecking 
Crew,  3-0  by  forfeiture,  doubled  up 
on  the  Individuals,  4-2,  and,  in 
game  one  of  the  final,  upset  the 
Buffaloes,  3-2  — a true  champion- 
ship tussle. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Cement 
Heads,  games  two  and  three  were 
either  a showcase  for  the  Heads’ 
lack  of  championship  mettle  or,  a 
sure  sign  of  the  Water  Buffaloes’ 
blue  ribbon  pedigree. 

Either  way,  the  Buffaloes 
emerged  on  top,  routing  the  Heads 
1 1 -4  and  1 1 -0  in  games  played  Feb. 
22  and  24,  respectively. 

The  Buffaloes  were  consistently 
outmanned  — they  never  had  more 
than  one  extra  player  on  the  bench, 
compared  to  the  Heads  three  — but 


they  outplayed  and  out-hustled  the 
opposition. 

Stellar  goaltending,  solid  defence 
and  crisp  passing  made  the  differ- 
ence. 

The  first  period  of  the  Feb.  22 
game  was  as  close  as  the  Cement 
Heads  would  come  to  victory.  They 
were  down  5-3  with  the  hope  of  a 
second-period  comeback. 

It  never  came. 

The  Buffaloes,  lead  by  Dave 
Graff  with  his  second  and  third 
goals.  Josh  Alexander  with  a pair. 
Shannon  Gilbert  with  one,  to  com- 
plete his  hat  trick,  and  Scott  Cronin 
with  a single,  doomed  any  come- 
back attempt. 

Other  Buffaloes  scorers  were 
Kevin  Taisia  and  Jason  Baier  with 
one  each. 

Scoring  for  the  Heads  were  Dave 
Bauer,  Tony  Cengarie,  Kevin  Cl- 
ancy and  Klaus  Ehrenberg. 

The  final  three  minutes  of  the 
game  deteriorated  into  a slugfest. 

Baier  and  Clancy  dropped  the 
gloves  and  the  result  was  an  auto- 
matic league  suspension  for  both 
players. 

Thirty  seconds  later,  the  Heads’ 
Jason  Shular  received  a penalty  for 
hitting  from  behind,  followed  by  a 


misconduct,  ending  in  a one-game 
suspension. 

Thankfully  the  Feb.  24  game  was 
more  peaceful  in  comparison. 

The  Buffaloes’  1 1-0  victory  was 
lead  by  Graff’s  five  goals  with  two 
of  them  short-handed,  and 
Gilbert’s  three. 

Singles  were  added  by  Curtis 
McCone,  Alexander,  and  Cronin. 
Cronin  also  had  six  assists. 

Although  the  Buffaloes’  defence 
was  more  than  capable,  the  Heads 
did  get  scoring  opportunities. 

However,  Buffaloes’  goalie 
Trevor  Frasier  closed  the  door  with 
a flawless  performance.  Frasier 
ended  the  series  with  a 2.50  goals 
against  average. 

Following  are  the  top  six  scorers 
for  the  playoffs: 

Dave  Graff  - 10  goals,  6 assists, 
1 6 points 

Scott  Cronin  - 2 goals,  9 assists, 
1 1 points 

Shannon  Gilbert  - 6 goals,  4 as- 
sists, 10  points 

Jason  Baier  - 2 goals,  8 assists, 
10  points 

Josh  Alexander  - 4 goals,  5 as- 
sists, 9 points 

Tony  Cengarie  - 5 goals,  2 as- 
sists, 7 points 


— - 

Water  Buffaloes’  Dave  Graff  watches  as  teammate  Scott  Cronin 
and  Cement  Heads’  Kevin  Clooney  race  for  the  puck  in  the 
Buffaloes’ end.  (Photo  by  Gary  Weibe) 


Mat  wars 

Ben  Cronkity  of  Delhi  high  school  tries  to  force  Phil  Simpson  of  Centre  Wellington  district  high 
school,  Fergus,  to  the  mat  in  CWOSSA  wresting  championship  held  at  Conestoga  College,  Feb. 
25.  Fergus  wrestlers  won  their  third  consecutive  title.  (Photo  by  Gary  wiebe) 


WORLD  CHAMPION 
TORONTO  BLUE  JAYS 


VS 

CHICAGO  WHITE  SOX 


Tuesday  April  5 ^ 

7:35  p.m.  game  time 
Bus  departs  at  5 p.m.  from  Door  #3 
Tickets  (Esplanade  Level  100  seating) 
$30  includes  transportation 


CASH  ONLY 

Limited  4 tickets/  student 


On  sale  Tuesday  March  15,  9 p.m.  at 
the  DSA  activities  Office 


Male  athlete 
of  the  week  for 
Feb.  21  - Feb.  25 


Scott  Ballantyne 

Ballantyne  was  un- 
defeatable  as  he  blocked 
all  the  shots  in  the  Feb.  16 
win  over  the  Knights. 


Spokesports 


Scoreboards  and  Schedules 


(As  of  Feb.  27, 1994) 


Ontario  Colleges  Athletic  Association 
Men’s  Hockey 

Costello  Division 


TEAM 

W 

L T 

GF  GA  PTS 

Seneca  Braves 

15 

1 0 

12042 

30 

Conestoga  Condors  14 

3 0 

12070 

28 

Niagara  Knights 

7 

8 2 

110103  16 

Cambrian  Gold  Shield 

7 

10  0 

mill 

14 

Parker  Division 

TEAM 

W 

L T 

GF  GA  PTS 

Algonquin  Thunder 

8 

8 1 

81  96 

17 

Fleming  (L)  Auks 

5 

10  1 

78  104 

11 

St.  L.  (B)  Schooners 

5 

12  0 

84  127 

10 

Fleming  (P)  Knights 

4 

13  0 

67  118 

8 

OGAA  HOCKEY  SCORING  LEADERS 


PLAYER,  TEAM 

GP  G 

A 

PTS 

PIM 

Dave  Long,  Con. 

17 

28 

35 

63 

40 

Chris  Ottmann,  Con. 

17 

29 

22 

51 

31 

Troy  Gleason,  St.L.(B)  17 

19 

29 

48 

34 

Tim  Favot,  Cam. 

17 

16 

32 

48 

16 

Peter  Lachance,  Nia. 

17 

19 

28 

47 

24 

Derek  Etches,  Cam. 

17 

23 

22 

45 

28 

Tom  Jack,  Sen. 

16 

20 

23 

43 

2 

Joel  Washkurak,  Con16 

14 

28 

42 

86 

Brent  Jones,  St.L.(B) 

17 

17 

23 

40 

89 

Rob  Poitras,  Flem.(L) 

16 

22 

15 

37 

6 

Kirk  Sharkey,  Alg. 

15 

22 

13 

35 

0 

Dave  Crane,  Nia. 

17 

16 

16 

32 

28 

Brian  Byrnes,  St.L.(B) 

17 

15 

14 

29 

10 

NEXT  HOME  GAME: 

Saturday,  March  12 

OCAA  final  four  hockey  championships 
at  Conestoga  College 


Health  Issues 
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Health  Fair  comes 
to  Conestoga 


By  Venus  Cahill 

A health  fair  is  scheduled  for 
March  1 4. 

Semester-six  registered  nurs- 
ing students  will  be  putting  to- 
gether I 4 
booths  on  var- 
ious  health 
topics. 

Some  of  the 
booths  will 
feature:  hyper- 
tension and 
heart  disease, 
organ  dona- 
tions, skin 
conditions  and 
sexually 
trasnsmitted 
diseases.  The 
booths  will 
contain  audio 
and  visual  dis- 
plays and 
pamphlets  will 
be  available. 

The  display  for  drinking  and 
driving  will  be  a hands-on  expe- 
rience for  people  visiting  the 
booths. 

Semester-six  student  Catherine 
Valeriot,  who  is  also  one  of  four 
co-ordinators  of  the  health  fair, 
said  although  it  is  a requirement 
for  the  semester-six  students, 
they  want  to  use  the  health  fair  as 
a way  to  promote  awareness  of 
wellness. 

Valeriot  said  the  students  want 


to  hit  the  entire  population  at 
Conestoga,  including  students, 
teachers  and  staff. 

They  want  to  promote  wellness 
for  Conestoga  through  the  infor- 
mation that  will  be  provided  at 
the  health  fair. 

The  rationale 
for  the  health 
fair,  said 
Valeriot,  “is 
that  these  are 
nursing  stu- 
dents who  are 
approximately 
the  same  age  as 
the  students 
who  are  at  the 
college,”  so 
they  can  relate 
to  each  other. 

“Your  peers 
have  informa- 
tion and  maybe 
you  can  ask 
them  a ques- 
tion where  you  might  not  be  able 
to  ask  a doctor,”  she  said. 

Valeriot  hopes  to  have  what 
she  calls  a quilt  of  information 
— the  quilt  will  actually  consist 
of  a collage  of  posters  forming 
an  information  block. 

Although  a location  was  not 
finalized  at  press  time  , she  says 
to  look  in  front  of  the  student 
lounge  or  the  main  cafeteria. 

Valeriot  invites  everyone  to 
show  up  between  10  a.m.  and  2 
p.m.  to  check  out  the  booths. 


Heart  and  stroke  awareness 


Brandy  Duchesne,  a second-year  broadcasting  student,  reads 
a Heart  and  Stroke  information  pamphlet  made  available  by 
third-year  nursing  students  Micah  McArthur  (left)  and  Vera 
Steekly.  (Photo  by  Julie  Cooper) 


Changes  to  health  care  system 
lead  to  changes  at  Conestoga 


By  Venus  Cahill 

Bill  Jeffrey,  dean  of  the  school  of 
health  sciences  said  that  over  the 
pa.st  three  years  the  current  health 
care  system  has  been  changing  very 
rapidly. 

“We’re  talking  about  the  whole 
concept  of  hospital  beds  being  re- 
duced. We’re  talking  about  shorter 
lengths  of  patient’s  stay,”  he  said. 

Jeffrey  said  one  of  the  more  no- 
ticeable impacts  will  be  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  the  Ministry  of 
Health  is  going  to  put  in  the  system 
for  what  is  called  long-term  care 
reform.  In  order  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary hospitalization  or  institution- 
alization, the  industry  is  trying  to 
train  more  community-based 
workers  in  the  system. 

The  changes  in  the  health  care 
system  lead  to  changes  in 
Conestoga’s  school  of  health  sci- 
ences, including  the  addition  of  a 
new  program. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  has  de- 


cided to  combine  the  jobs  of  health 
care  aid  and  home  support  worker 
to  one  generic  worker  called  a per- 
sonal support  worker. 

The  health  care  aid  was  focused 
on  the  institutional  aspect,  such  as 
nursing  homes,  whereas  the  home 
support  worker  was  committed  to 
caring  for  people  in  their  homes. 

“Personal  support  workers  will  be 
trained  in  all  aspects  of  community 
and  institutional  care  in  order  to 
care  for  the  aging  population, 
whether  it  be  in  their  home  or  a 
nursing  home,”  he  said. 

Jeffrey  .said  the  curriculum  for  the 
personal  support  worker  program  is 
being  worked  on  at  this  time  and 
.should  be  implemented  in  the  new 
academic  year. 

The  program  will  be  roughly  16 
to  20  weeks  in  length  and  will  be 
geared  primarily  to  a Grade  1 2 gen- 
eral-level-type of  individual  who 
wants  to  care  for  the  elderly. 

Upon  graduation,  personal  sup- 
port workers  will  be  employed  in 


various  settings. 

They  could  be  employed  in  a 
community  or  institutional  type  of 
setting,  depending  on  what  the 
graduate  is  interested  in. 

'ITicrc  will  also  be  those  who  have 
been  trained  as  a health  care  aid  or 
a home  support  worker  who  may 
want  to  be  certified  at  a personal 
support  worker  level. 

Jeffrey  said,  “Because  those  are 
the  graduates  we  have  put  into  the 
market ...  it  means  if  they  want  to 
upgrade  and  get  all  the  knowledge 
and  new  skills  of  the  PSW  they  can 
do  that.” 

He  said  he  expects  faculty  will  be 
busy  in  the  May-June  period  get- 
ting the  curriculum  and 
course/Ieaming  packages  ready  for 
the  students  who  will  enter  the  pro- 
gram in  September. 

The  personal  support  worker  pro- 
gram will  be  offered  at  Doon,  the 
Stratford  campus  and,  possibly,  at 
Wingham,  the  new  satellite  loca- 
tion. 


New  health  sciences  programs  added 


By  Venus  Cahill 

The  School  of  Health  Sciences  is  waiting  for  two 
needs  assessments. 

One  is  for  a physiotherapy  assistant  and  the  second 
one  for  a rehabilitation  assistant/ occupational  therapy 
assistant. 

Bill  Jeffrey,  dean  of  the  School  of  Health  Sciences 
said  the  focus  is  on  long-term  care. 

He  said  that  with  the  passing  of  the  regulated  health 
professions  review  act,  there  will  be  something  similar 
to  what  the  province  already  has  with  the  College  of 
Nurses:  there  will  now  be  a College  of  Physiothera- 
pists and  a College  of  Occupational  Therapists. 

“The  Ministry  of  Health  has  made  the  decision  that 
because  of  the  various  needs  in  this  changing  health 
care  system,  we  need  two  new  workers  and  those 
workers  will  assist  in  providing  care.” 

The  result  may  be  that  people  may  want  a trained 
physiotherapy  assistant  working  with  them  in  their 
home,  rather  than  a physiotherapist. 

Jeffrey  said  he  is  very  optimistic  that  the  programs 
will  be  implemented. 

“The  market  needs  assessment  will  come  back  and 
indicate  that  yes,  we  need  those  workers  in  the  system 
because  there  is  already  a shortage  of  physiotherapists 
and  occupational  therapists.” 


He  said  if  we  bring  both  of  these  workers  in  it  will 
help  the  profession  out  quite  a bit. 

Both  programs  will  be  32  weeks  in  length,  probably 
ending  with  some  type  of  practicum  within  a hospital 
or  community  field. 

Jeffrey  said,  “If  CSAC  (College  Standards  and  Ac- 
creditations Council)  has  the  standards  ready  to  go,  we 
should  be  able  to  develop  the  curriculum  according  to 
those  standards  for  the  two  programs  and  be  ready  to 
go  in  September  95.” 

The  CSAC  is  run  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
states  that  any  program  must  have  what  is  called 
program  standards  with  well-defined  learning  out- 
comes and  must  direct  the  curriculum  so  it  is  applied 
throughout  the  province. 

Jeffrey  said  meetings  have  already  been  planned  with 
a large  group  of  physiotherapist  and  occupational  ther- 
apist community  representatives  who  will  assist  the 
school  in  looking  at  the  market  survey  assesment,  to 
help  develop  the  curriculum  and  to  determine  where 
those  new  workers  would  find  employment. 

If  all  goes  as  planned,  perhaps  in  the  95-96  academic 
year  there  will  be  two  new  programs  added  to  the 
growing  list  of  programs  in  health  sciences. 

“What  we  are  basically  trying  to  do  right  now  is 
provide  workers  that  will  be  qualified  to  work  within 
a changing  health  care  system,  ” he  said. 


Student  Summer  Jobs  Available  tit  thte  PSA 

Publications  Co^ordlpator 
(formerly  activifies  passport  co*ordinator) 

lYiis  position  will  be  responsible  for  ttie  production  of  the  Student  Survival  Guide 
24  hours/week  May  2 - June  30 
$8.25/hr 

Advertising  Co-ordinator 

This  position  wiil  be  responsibie  for  soiiciting  advertisements  for  the  Student 
Survivai  Guide 

24  hours/week  May  2 - June  3 
$7/hr  plus  commission 

Deadline  for  applications  Friday  March  25 

For  more  information  regarding  these  summer  jobs,  see  Becky  at 

the  DSA  Activities  Office. 
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All  pistons  firing  in  new  Charlie  Sheen  film 


By  Sheilagh  McDonald 

Twentieth  Century  Fox’s  latest  comedy,  The 
Chase,  follows  the  fast  relationship  of  Jack 
Hammond,  (Charlie  Sheen),  and  his  hostage, 
Natalie  Voss,  (Kristy  Swanson),  across  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  California  highway. 

Within  minutes  the  high-speed  chase  starts 
when  Hammond,  a falsely-accused  bank  robber, 
takes  the  beautiful,  yet  bratty,  heiress  hostage 
from  a convenience  store  using  a candy  bar. 

When  the  setting  changes  to  Voss’s  candy-red 
BMW,  she  and  her  handsome  captor  make  a run 
for  the  border  — the  Mexican  border,  that  is. 

While  Hammond  runs  for  freedom  from  his 
25-year  prison  sentence  at  San  Quentin,  Voss 
uses  the  situation  to  run  from  her  power-hungry 
father  Dalton  (Ray  Wise). 

Director  Adam  Rifkin,  who  previously  collab- 
orated with  The  Chase’s  producers  Brad 
Wyman  and  Cassian  Elwes  on  Never  on  Tues- 
day and  The  Dark  Backward,  tuned  down  the 
high  levels  of  tension  in  the  chase  scenes  with 
hilarious  scenarios. 

His  mix  of  car  crashes,  tremendous  explosions 
and  flying  corpses  give  the  audience  the  excite- 
ment and  hilarity  they  paid  for. 

Except  for  a few  minutes  of  footage  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  the  movie  is  shot  inside 
either  Voss’s  BMW  or  the  California  police 
cruiser  that’s  in  hot  pursuit  of  them.  It  is  a 
driving  movie  that  doesn’t  necessarily  focus  on 
the  actual  driving. 

Rifkin  succeeded  in  sustaining  one  continuous 
chase  scene  in  real  time.  The  film  has  a fast- 
paced  feel,  which  is  what  Rifkin  said  he  origi- 
nally hoped  for. 

It  was  a little  distracting  to  have  different  an- 
gles of  coverage  interpreting  what  was  going  on 
as  it  happened. 

For  instance,  there  isn’t  a lack  of  coverage  with 
dozens  of  news  stations  competing  for  the  best 
coverage.  This  includes  the  Top  Cops-like  cam- 
era crew  that  has  been  filming  the  chase  through- 
out the  entire  movie  from  the  back  seat  of  the 


pursuing  cruiser  and  the  helicopter  that  follows 
the  team  of  roadsters  along  the  long  stretch  of 
highway. 

Sheen  is  definitely  the  running  “motor”  of  the 
film  and  teamed  with  Swanson,  he  gives  the 
audience  the  excitement,  the  laughs  and  the 
steamy,  but  in  this  case  unrealistic,  love  scenes 
we  expect  from  him.  I don’t  think  this  movie 
would  have  brought  in  the  large  crowd  it  did,  had 
it  not  been  Sheen  in  the  driver’s  seat. 

The  movie  isn’t  lacking  in  guest  appearances 
though.  Anthony  Kiedis  and  Flea,  of  the  Red  Hot 
Chili  Peppers,  make  their  comedic  debut  on  the 
big  screen  as  Will  and  Dale,  two  wanna-be-great 
American  heroes  who  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands. 

Henry  Rollins,  lead  singer  of  The  Rollins 
Band,  plays  Dobbs,  the  officer  who  first  spots 
the  fleeing  twosome  and  follows  them  right  to 
the  end. 


This  movie  doesn’t  slow  down,  let  alone  stop, 
so  I expected  an  ending  that  left  me  breathless. 
But,  in  the  end.  The  Chase  just  leaves  you  chas- 
ing something  different. 


Movie  Review 


WHAT:  The  Chase,  a comedy  involving 
a falsely-accused  bank  robber,  a kid- 
napped heiress  and  a long  car  chase;  Rated 
AA. 

STARRING:  Charlie  Sheen  and  Kristy 
Swanson 

RATING:  ☆ ☆ ☆ 1/2 

WHERE:  Fairway  Cineplex  Odeon 
Cinemas,  500  Fairway  Rd.  S.,  748-9189 


Reality  Bites:  Generation  X film 
offers  a low-cal  dose  of  reality 


By  Jason  Schneider 

On  the  surface.  Reality  Bites  is  the  first 
movie  to  deal  directly  with  the  plight  of  the 
20-something  crowd. 

All  five  main  characters  are  recent  col- 
lege graduates  coping  with  getting  their 
careers  off  the  ground,  each  with  varying 
degrees  of  success. 

Winona  Ryder  is  an  up-and-coming  tele- 
vision producer  who  is  counting  on  a self- 
produced  V ideo  documentary  of  her  friends 
to  land  her  that  big  break. 

Those  friends  include  Ethan  Hawke  as  a 
lazy  musician  with  a degree  in  philosophy, 
whose  unrequited  love  for  Ryder’s  charac- 
ter is  masked  by  sarcasm,  and  scene-stealer 
Janeane  Garofalo  as  Ryder’s  best  friend 
and  manager  of  the  local  Gap  clothing 
store. 

Life  is  rosy  until  Ryder  becomes  involved 
with  Ben  Stiller,  a young  executive  at  an 
MTV-style  video  station.  Stiller’s  charac- 
ter falls  hard  for  Ryder  and  uses  his  influ- 
ence to  secure  her  documentary  a slot  on 
his  station. 

While  Ryder  is  also  fond  of  Stiller,  her 
film  ends  up  getting  repackaged  by  net- 
work editors  rendering  it  virtually  un- 
recognizable. 

This  leads  to  turmoil  in  her  love  life  as 
she  must  choose  between  Stiller,  who  truly 
loves  her  but  is  too  wrapped  up  in  his 
career,  and  Hawke,  who  seems  too  wild  to 
tame. 

While  the  film,  also  directed  by  Stiller,  is 
funny  at  most  points,  the  characters  in  the 
film  come  off  more  as  stereotypes  of  Gen- 
eration X rather  than  real  people. 

We’ve  all  seen  them:  Ryder  was  valedic- 
torian of  her  class  and  now  she’s  forced  to 
work  at  a burger  joint,  Garofalo  mocks  her 
job  until  she  becomes  manager  and  tastes 
some  power,  Hawke  is  the  dysfunctional 


child  with  no  direction  yet  is  cynical  about 
everything  and  Stiller  is  the  ambitious  one 
who  knows  he  must  play  ball  with  his  boss 
to  get  ahead. 

All  of  them  use  1970s  music  and  televi- 
sion as  reference  guides,  true  in  real  life, 
but  Shawn  Cassidy  posters  and  Good 
Times  trivia  stretch  the  point. 

In  fact,  halfway  through  the  film,  every 
character  becomes  so  predictable  that  you 
expect  them  to  go  visit  their  friends  over  at 
Melrose  Place. 

In  one  of  the  great  moments  of  irony  in 
recent  film  history,  as  Ryder  discovers  her 
film  has  become  easily  digestable  for  the 
lowest  common  denominator,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  audience  has  also  been 
fed  a low-cal  dose  of  post-college  life  by 
Stiller  and  company. 

Though  immensely  talented.  Stiller  has 
missed  the  mark  with  his  directorial  debut 
as  Reality  Bites  could  use  a lot  more  bite. 

Granted,  a main  course  of  reality  may  be 
harder  to  swallow.  It  should,  however, 
have  more  impact  than  a patronizing  view 
from  people  who  obviously  don’t  have  to 
worry  about  where  their  lives  are  going. 


Movie  Review 


WHAT : Reality  Bites,  a comedy  that 
focuses  on  the  lives  of  members  of 
the  20-something  crowd;  Rated  PG. 

STARRING:  Winona  Ryder  and 
Ethan  Hawke 

RATING:  ☆ ☆ 

WHERE:  Fairway  Cineplex  Odeon 
Cinemas,  500  Fairway  Rd.  S., 
748-9189 


Dead  could  dance  to  Crows’  debut 


By  Jeff  Brinkhof 

Long  before  R.E.M.  and  U2  became  demi- 
gods of  mainstream  popular  music,  they 
were  considered  the  lords  of  the  under- 
ground, the  kings  of  the  early  ’80s  alterna- 
tive music  scene. 

Like  the  icons  of  every  other  generation, 
they  inspired  countless  kids  to  pick  up  in- 
struments and  form  bands  of  their  own.  The 
Counting  Crows  is  one  of  these  bands. 

But  they  are  not  content  to  shamelessly  trot 
out  their  influences  and  hide  behind  them 
like  some  second-rate  actor  performing  a 
transparent  pantomime  bereft  of  true  emo- 
tion and  conviction.  This  band,  which  hails 
from  the  City  by  the  Bay,  does  not  fake 
anything  on  their  fantastic  first  album  Au- 
gust an  Everything  After. 

The  feeling  behind  the  songs  is  so  palpa- 
ble, the  emotions  are  visible,  colored  mostly 
in  gray.  Only  the  most  empathically-im- 
paired  listener  cannot  be  drawn  into  what 
singer  and  main  songwriter  Adam  Duritz  is 
experiencing. 

From  the  spare,  atmospheric  Perfect  Blue 
Buildings  where  Duritz  despairingly  de- 
clares: “Gonna  get  me  a little  oblivion/Try 
to  keep  myself  away  from  me”  to  the  joyous, 
hopeful  dreaming  of  the  band’s  mega-hit 
Mr.  Jones,  the  listener  is  forced  to  live,  in 
three-and-a-half  minute  snippets,  the  band’s 
life  with  them. 

All  1 1 songs  on  this  T-Bone  Burnett-pro- 
duced album  have  an  accessibility  (this  is 
not  a bad  word),  a vulnerability,  and  an 
inherent  infectiousness  that  forces  the  most 
apathetic  feet  to  dance  and  the  most  atro- 
phied voices  to  sing. 

Burnett  has  helped  give  the  songs,  which 
according  to  the  liner  notes  were  “recorded 
in  the  living  room  of  our  big  house  on  a hill 
in  Los  Angeles,”  a density  and  texture  of 
sound  reminiscent  of  pre-major  label  era 


R.E.M. 

Rain  King,  in  particular,  sends  the  listener 
diving  to  the  performing  credits  to  see  if 
Peter  Buck  has  lent  his  skills  to  augment 
guitarist  David  Bryson’s  sound. 

Aside  from  this  and  the  second  half  of  A 
Murder  of  One,  which  leans  so  heavily  on 
Van  Morrison  that  he  should  be  awarded  a 
royalty  cheque,  the  Counting  Crows  are  able 
to  separate  inspiration  from  regurgitation. 

Any  band  that  can  write  and  perform  a 
song  such  as  Rain  in  Baltimore  is  a band  to 
be  admired  in  its  own  right. 

This  piano-driven  song  of  homesickness  is 
so  full  of  loneliness  that  the  music  seems  to 
be  Duritz’s  only  companion  in  the  world. 
When  he  says  all  he  wants  is  a phone  call 
and  a rain  coat,  the  listener  is  compelled  to 
get  on  the  line  and  olfer  him  a mack. 

The  songs  are  that  involving.  And  every- 
one is  a winner.  There  are  more  memorable 
songs  on  this  debut  album  than  most  mortal 
bands  can  hope  for  in  a career. 

Duritz  says,  “I’d  like  our  music  to  be  time- 
less. People  should  be  able  to  relate  to  it  in 
2093.” 

If  people  are  still  falling  in  and  out  of  love, 
still  kept  alive  by  their  hopes  and  dreams  or 
gripped  by  loneliness  and  longing,  then  he’ll 
get  his  wish. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  Counting 
Crows  will  ever  be  irrelevant. 


Album  Review 


TITLE:  August  and  Everything  After 

ARTIST:  Counting  Crows 

RECORD  COMPANY:  Geffen 
Records 

RATING:  ☆ ☆ ☆ 


